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Measuring up to the age and place 


Howard Jacobson on recent 
Australian fiction, and a 
precarious victory of boldness over 
•'whimsy and minimalism”. 

Y« Patrick White is modern; but is he adequate? 
And how can a man adequately interpret the activity 
of his age when he is not in sympathy with it? Think 
f the varied, the abundant, the wide spectacle of 
Australian life of his day; think of its fulness of 
occupation, its energy of effort. From these Patrick 
While withdraws himself, and bids his disciples to 

withdraw themselves but there Is no peace, no 

cheerfulness for him either in the world from which 
he comes, or in the solitude to which he goes. With 
stern effort, with gloomy despair, he seems lo rivet 
hh eyes on the elementary reality, the naked 
framework of the world, because the world In Us 
fulness and movement is too exciting a spectacle for 
his discomposed brain Patrick White is. there- 

fore, overstrained, gloom-weighted, morbid; and he 
who is morbid is no adequate interpreter of his age. 

Of course, no one actually wrote that about 
Patrick White. The words are Matthew 
Arnold’s and the gloomy withdrawer he is 
properly describing is Lucretius. Which there- 
fore means that we are in ancient Rome, not 
contemporary Australia. But the transposition 
is not fantastical. “Life in Australia seemed to 
be for many people pretty deadly dull” , Patrick 
White himself said in an interview in Southerly 
in 1972; “I have tried to convey a splendour, a 
transcendence, which is also there above 
human realities.” For transcendence read 
naked framework, making allowances for spir- 
itual conceit; for life in Australia seeming to be 
pretty deadly dull read gloom-weighted and 
morbid, recalling the rough treatment meted 
out in White’s fiction and non-fiction to those 
who can find their way, or take their pleasures, 
in the material world. 

This is not to be an article about Patrick 
White. But such is the long shadow he has cast 
over modem Australian writing that even a 
cnilc must pass through it before he finds the 
ligi it. In thinking of Patrick White as Lucretius, 
toe ISsue ta not the quality of his genius but the 
nature of his influence, how far other writers 
have leamt from him to be unimpressed - as it 
were on principle; as a sign of their writerly 
good faith - by the activity of their age. How 
not to haye the stomach for it. 

For if Patrick White fits the bill as Lucretius, 
Australia surely does no worse a job of stand- 
> ing in for Rome . We might go further and insist 
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Maude Winifred Sherwood's watercolour "William goes to Work (Melbourne)" was sold for £3, 600 at 
Christie's sale of topographical pictures on October 29. 


that variety and abundance, fullness of occupa- 
tion and energy of effort - the effort to enjoy 
no less than the energy to strive - are only the 
start of what constitutes the Australian 
“spectacle” today. This is not the place to ex- 
tend the list. Suffice it to say that it is not just 
the coming birthday party that can explain the 
intense Interest Australia is taldngin itself right 
now, let alone the fascination it continues to 
hold for distant continents. Robert Hughes's 
book The Fatal Shore (reviewed in the TLS, 
January 23) might owe its original conception 
and timing to that event, without necessarily 
being compromised by it; but the other signifi- 
cant Australian non-fiction epic of recent years 
- John Bryson’s Evil Angels (1986), chronicl- 


ing as a saga of the national conscience the 
aftermath of Azaria Chamberlain’s death - is 
ripped from the very belly of the beast, raw 
meat never intended for any festive kebab. 

Both those books, however much one might 
miss in them the irresponsibility and im- 
provisations! flair of the novelist, none the less 
threaten to wrest the high ground of imagin- 
ative interpretation from Australian writers of- 
fiction. They enclose the eyents of the last 200 
years like a pair of proprietorial brackets, 
keeping out those who would dip their toes 
only gingerly into the great Australian mythol- 
ogy. To return to Arnold's challenging concept 
of “adequacy", they reinforce the argument 
that there is a tumultuous society out there, or, 


if you would prefer, in there, which Australian 
writers are obliged to be adequate to. 

And ifone were to go only on the evidence of 
the short Australian fiction published recently, 
one would conclude that they aren’t rising with 
much ardour to that challenge. Just why a 
country so vast should specialize in stories so 
small is a mystery it is not within the scope of 
this review to explore. The case usually made 
for their proliferation finds the form originat- 
ing in an isolated people's hunger for news, for 
word of home or simply somewhere else, which 
would be satisfied at last by bush gossip, yams, 
exaggerations, droll fantasies spun at the bar or 
around a camp-fire by expertly laconic (where, 
after all, was the hurry 7) bullshit artists. Which 
lineage would be convincing if the child 
showed some trace of its grandparents’ vitality. 
As it is, there is not much that reminds one of 
basic convivial narration in most modern 
Australian short stories; little of the compet- 
ence required to engage the attention of a noisy 
gathering; and small taste for the ordinary 
vulgarity and invention that spices successful 
gossip. “My mother was a magger’\ is the 
opening line of Carmel Bird’s The Woodpecker 
Toy Fact, but the word magger has to be aster- 
isked - '“The magpie is the scandalmonger of 
the woods. The verb ’to mag* meaning ‘to gos- 
sip’ derives from magpie” - thereby distancing 
us at once from those earlier arts and preparing 
us for their metamorphosis, their academic 
cutification into that mock child-wise fantasiz- 
ing which is the last resort of the awkward. 
“One day I am going to know everything about 
everything .... I will know what sorrow is 
made from, what constitutes joy. I will have 
conversations with the sage of Zurich, after- 
noon ten with Chagall in his garden . . . 

Try making a story-starved outstation ring to 
that. 

Whimsy, especially scorpion-whimsy with a 
deadly little sting in its taii.'has been given a 
new currency by the success of Elizabeth 
Jolley's sinisterly spinsteriy novels, and the 
Australian short story - invariably supported 
by a grant -and then applauded by a prize — is 
looking decidedly peakish in the face of its 
advance. Anyone anxious for its health, there- 
fore, should welcome such signs of vigour as 
are to be found, for example, in Angelo 
Loukakis’s Vernacular Dreams. No gossafner 
webs of private fantasy in this volume. 
Loukakis’s tales tel! mainly of the disappoint- 
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merits of urban migrant Australia: Neil Mnno- 
pnulos having in work in :i city store; Alfio 
liii incli wanting to make it as a photographer 
hut ending up loading cameras for perverts at a 
peep-show; Steve, the “dumb ethnic", throw- 
ing his first ever uni party ami watching it all go 
wrong. Shame and humiliation in every ease. 

For these, for insults real or imagined, for 
those impulsive rushes of hope or warmth 
which are so likely to he misplaced in an alien 
culture, Louknkis has a good ear. Things go 
wrong, as they often do in Australian rcnlislic 
writing, in the vicinity of that word "vernacu- 
lar”. When the sad figures who lope through 
these stories experience a moment of pleasure 
they are “rapt”; their new shoes cost "top dol- 
lar"; they "suss things out" for more usually 
they don't), get “given the shits" easily and arc 
as much victims of patois as anything else. 
Which is no doubt precisely Mr l.oukakis's 
point. Hut the stmtegy of creating characters 
through the banality of their own language 
merely leaves as in an uncomfortable collusion 
with the camera-shy author; we know some- 
thing about these poor nu-ho|>ers which they 
have no inkling of themselves And sve can 
scarcely be more impressed either, by (lie time 
we've finished, with the vitality of Australian 
English. A language for tawdry dreams it 
seems, for pathetic enthusiasms ami mis- 
directed vet vo mid approximate moralities. 

Why are Australian writers so vexed hy the 
idiomatic resources of their own language? 
Why, unlike say the Americans, do they have 
so liltlc linguistic amour propre'} 

(Jerald Murnnne's Landscape with l.aml- 
stape is free of the problem of deciding on a 
language in which to have his characters con- 
vene or think, because no one, apart from the 
brooding central presence we arc warned not 
to confuse with the author, is permitted to do 
either. The title of the collection renders fairly 
the inescapably mnnomaniacal nature of the 
■ enterprise; six fetid tuft) obsessive parts woven 
into tinfc fetid and obsessive whole, ending in 
the forlorn realization that "I have been mov- 
ing all mi life in a north -e. is t direction at an 
average velocity of 0.75 kilometres per year.” 1 
Or. put another way . **|I . . . )” - brae kc is mat- 
ter luCieiald Murnanc - . . had never been 

anywhere else; my hair was turning grey and I 
had never crossed the borders of the Stale of 
Victoria.)” 

That the author can keep us interested in 
what might thus appear to be a rather parochial 
problem is a tribute to his fidelity to the ob- 
session . This might not be a hook which of fen 
to tackle the wide spectacle of Australian life, 
but in a curious kind of way simply not being 
' a We to is precisely its subject, and so in an even 
more curious kind of way it comes around, 
negatively so to speak, to tackling the issue of 
the spectacle after all. If nothing else, he 
acknowledges it - everything in Australia 
that isn't Melbourne and its environs - as a 
'continuing: reproach. . 

The Idea of an eternally, ludicrously 
thwarted self, trapped for ever in a son of 
mythical State of Victoria, is. one a reader 
. might easily find himself, missing when he 
comes to Tint Winton* the wtmderkind of 
Australian letters. Horn as recently as I960, 
the author of three novels and two volumes of 
short stories, and the recipient of a major 
Austrahan literary award for just about every- 
thing he b *> published, Vrinton likes writing 
, about triers He also like* writing about water. 
Itsbpoldto'tbetoodifRailtioaTitECipAte.tltere- 
! .fore, thirione ofbis favourite meiapbomrilbat 
. of the swimmer. Here's a typical coding to rate 
. of tm stone* ■. 

She launched into « crawl. (mortuojE atfou the fop* 
irfs'weKsas she taf dope behind the oto nun in the 
.Nut all ihitte vnui buck. She kept the toll to sight. 
She tirade out. torinribfe bat wrong And ihrt 
knew xhe unitt itftn'il *Jt iniuf her. H waioniy a 
niairer of 4 hi«. ; •' • •' 

Though he can also be more adi ratumps with 
the Train; ■ 

I; tod he tike a middle. l.ikc ■ tiih, you oW.bdt^h . I 
rstri wlnt an ay. ' ■ ■ " / ' 

• Tfardef. . J. 'T : i 

•.■On:*.:" : i-; : • ••• . , ' ■?; 

Do.- ■ *• ■ • • '• •• 

: Orf ; '' 

I- : Haider .. •' i 

. Th»l body tad whito/wd llm waiet.ibret: 
•jtogmtf.vttwlfH*, parts Sheariog **iy, 
white hovawJalt the way down rito feh young and 
gcrorigi M& pnfett to the coil Uiikncsv 1 


.Scission in id other stories is yuung man's 
liicnilurc, clearly. And nut simply because of 
(lie high temperature of the sentences, still 
sizzling long after they've been plunged in cold 
water, ft's the insistently positive note that 
proclaims youth, nil that tccth-gritting, and 
going for it. mid what's more getting (here. 
Sometime after one's thirty-fifth birthday the 
idea uf not getting there At all, of giving up 
half-way, of turning back nr dropping like a 
■stone, demands a place in one's philosophical 
scheme. Reading Win ton's latest collection, 
Minimum of Two, can be like being (old to sit 
up straight and pull oneself together by a keen 
hoy scout. 

There can be no doubling, though, that he 
can write with feeling and immediacy of the 
lurching* of early passion, (lie stresses of young 
marriage, the first experiences of futherhnud. 
Here, too, he gives no quarter to malingerers. 
We have to be up and out there feeling. Shit 
and piss, puss, conception and delivery - yes, 
we must even swim in the afterbirth - these arc 
his subjects. Pulse prose, wc have to call this, 
thinking of the throb of life o ml the seeds of 
lentils. Fully manned and freighted, call- 
able muylic of an arduous voyage, and captain- 
ed hy a boyish hut ambitious skipper, Tim 
Winton's bark sits Imhhing in home waters, 
waiting for the word uf command. A berth 


for sonic time in the 1990s could be worth 
booking. 

Altogether less muscle-bound and sinew- 
tied. and altogether more seasoned too, are 
Helen Garner's stories. "I turn forty-one", is 
how the last sketch in Posicartls front Surfers 
begins. A page later - Helen Garner really 
knows how to keep the Australian short story 
short - it concludes on a note of rejoicing. 
'“This is it. I am finally on the for side of the 
line.' Htibe Dank\" 

The note of tremulous self-awareness, finely 
monitoring each advance or retrogression of 
the personality, explains the considerable suc- 
cess Garner's work enjoys in Australia, She 
speaks for a generation. Those who turned 
thirty in the early 1970s, who messed around 
with drugs a hit, who hung around with, or 
were themselves, musicians. And she speaks 
for a sex. Those who first took up arms in the 
struggle twenty years ago and still flash their 
rage today, but who arc not past falling in love 
again, in the old sweet way: 

He woke with a bright face. "I feel unblemished he 
said, "when I've been wiih you.” Tills is why I loved 
him, of course: because he lalkcd like ihot, using 
words and phrases that most people wouldn't think 
uf saying. “When I'm with you," he'd say. “I feci 
happy and free.” 

Such fin de guerre moments, though - Mills 


Country Veranda 

l: Dry Weather 

This country veranda’s n box for storing (he sky- 
s lopes, acres of air 
bleached and adrift there. 

From outside, n shade-filled stage, from inside 
a quiet cinema, empty 
but for the rustling view 

where u parrot scribbles a crooked scrawl of crayon 
and off-stage a crow 
laments his loneliness 

and six ueui magpies, relaxed bulquite soon 
off to u General Meeting 
stroll, chortle and yarn. 

When the summer sun cracks the thermometer, laze 
therein a deck-chair, 
shakeout the paper 

and relax with the local news: who won the cake 
in the Ambulance raffle; 
what the Council did 

about the gravel concession down at the creek, who 
suffered a nasty fall , 

but should be well in a week, -i 

2: Rain 

Frpm that open room where sheets hang out to dry- 
cool,' wei pages 
whose verses evaporate - 

you stare out at the trees semaphoring (heir sophistry; 
iheir tangled ,‘pointless plots ■ 
amiqbaessiveparaphemaiia, 

drenched among the spacious palaccsof vertical rain 
. whdrq nophone ring* ' 

: ' ’ t^iwi^bouix iiic dismni. ' \ •: : r 

Behind that ridge of mist turd blowing eiwalypt frips 
ihc world waited opce: 
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■■ exotic, inexhaustible. :■ ;'.v' 'i 
; ; a:‘ Y9u'vehecti there mm, and found that if^notnrach^. : ; ' : V 


v 4 - * ’ . '* 5; On the veranda, silence ; 


and Boon for bohemians - are no more than 
lulls in the storm. Put two women together in a 
Helen Garner story and their eyes will meet in 
a confederacy of loathing the minute a man 
opens his mouth. Put a Helen Garner heroine 
next to an Australian neon lighting systems 
salesman and he’ll regret the impulse that ever 
made him open up his catalogue and say such 
things as, “Now this one here is a real goer. ” To 
be a man is rough enough in this world. To be a 
salesman - ouch! 

Finally, somewhere between the loving and 
the loathing, the stories settle into a senti- 
mentalized though no doubt sociologically 
accurate stoicism. “I want n man who’ll look 
after me and love me”, says one of her women, 
tearfully. “Women like us”, her friend replies, 
“don’t have men like that .... We’ve done 
something to ourselves so that men won't 
do it. Well - there are men who will. But we 
despise them.” At which the first woman 
stops her crying. And the second goes back to 
strumming her ukelele. 

In that same essay from which I quoted at the 
beginning (“On the Modern Element in Litera- 
ture”) Matthew Arnold cites the “banishment 
of the ensigns of war and bloodshed from the 
intercourse of civil life” as one of the signs we 
look for of an advanced civilization. It is one 
area where Australia fails to measure up to his 
ideal of classical urbanity. “I enjoy Australia”, 
Sidney Nolan once said, “and ( love being 
there, but it is a community which brawls more 
than it should.” And he wasn’t referring to 
what goes on in pubs in Humpty Do but to the 
temper of Australian artistic and intellectual 
life. For me the most interesting aspect of 
Gamer’s stories is their shell-shocked quality. 

If there is a “Look: I have come through” spirit 
about her work - H Habe DankV, I am finally on 
the far side of the line” - it is because that is 
precisely what her heroine (there really is only 
one) has done. She has survived the fires of 
Melbourne and Sydney social life. 

The most accomplished historian of those 
conflagrations over the past twenty years has 
been Frank Moorhouse. I hope it’s not simply 
because he is a man that I find his stories more 
robust than Helen Garner’s, more fully orches- 
trated, less reliant on the broken reed section. 
He, too, frequently addresses us these days 
from the convalescent bed - the author as 
cautiously ageing patient- with a thermometer 
clenched tightly between his teeth. “When he 
noticed that his libido was low while in Vlenha 
for the first time he thought it was because he 
was (ravelling . ...” But he has a keen sense 
of the absurdity of the ailments of the self, and 
is one of the few writers in Australia who not 
only can make one laugh but who sees that 
there might be good reasons why a writer 
should choose to do so. It being another of 
those bewildering Australian paradoxes, bear- 
ing once more on the question of “adequacy”, 
that whereas the day-by-day commerce of the 
country is conducted to the accompaniment of 
often quite intemperately inventive ribaldry 
and, irony, its preferred literary tone is 
funereal. There can be few countries in the 
world whose literatures so comprehensively 
anathematize that indispensable activity of the 
intelligence which goes by the name of wit. 

So thank goodness, especially In a year In 
which there has been nothing new published by 
Peter Carey, for Frank Moorhouse: Even fora 
nimbi alive Ftonk Moorhouse; brooding over 
just what It is that makes a landscape special, 
what thakes a district “personal” in the story 
, “From a Bukh Log Qoak: Going into the 
Heartland^' .vhh the wrong person at Christ- 
' mas", from The Faber Book of Contemporary 
AustNtUpn Short Stories, edited by Murray 
Bail, to be i published oq January 25. 

; Tfcti weeks later he wenl tp die Sassafras bu&h along 
■ the trail and camped ja the same place -alone, ft was 
.amprotuasc the mistake of having gone therewith 

, After a couple of days or being iii 'lha bush he 
. realized that U was a misguided effort. He )vns 
making top myich ol having gone (here with “the 
; wrong perion"; and taijilng back to erase ft hod only , 
: ™SM .«eply inscribed It - Arid (b«s inscription had 
; been added to. : .:jv • • •, 

• tiie place he would think 

7 m , hiving gone there with the. wrong person and. of 
havipg attempted |q erpse it.; v! \. .- 

N « nicdy i^derplqyed , T a litile drama of 
\mridfctn m an Varjd t ijis precarib us fre i ght of 
XPKP#?, atei^tfo^S/iettJng W$$p]rit egainst 
^lpg.ftieitiories' itip B.ffltiqwapg seise of 
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propriety and an unyielding bush. It is as good 
an Australian short story as I have read, not 
least because of its apparently effortless trans- 
ition from mere private anecdote to almost 
parabolic generality. A wan, worldly, un- 
whimsical parable about a peculiarly Austra- 
lian wlshed-for honourableness of mind, a 
necessarily tainted spirituality which is a long 
way from Patrick White’s spiteful rejections. 

But it is to the novel, necessarily, that we 
must look if we are to find writers who are the 
equal of their age and place, adequate inter- 
preters in the grand Arnoldian sense. Two 
years ago we had Illy whacker, a novel which 
seems to me to have come close indeed, as 
close as one has any right to expect, to meeting 
Arnold’s prescriptions. So what has this year 
brought? More, at least for readers in England, 
by Elizabeth Jolley, naturally, with Milk and 
Honey. An apocalyptic picture of a submerged 
twenty-first century Melbourne - The Sea and 
Sumter-’ by George Turner. A touching short 
novel, Afro Dite and the Rainbow Serpent, by 
the late Wal Cherry, full of the melancholy of 
country-town Australia. Amy’s Children , Olga 
Masters’s last completed novel, all human- 
beart. drama played out on a flat board by 
characters whose very names defy you to be 
Interested in them - "Amy’s parents, Gus and 
May Scrivener, and her brothers Norman and 
Fred” - and written in the prose style of a town 
map- “Diggers Creek, on the outskirts of. . 
etc. White Lies, a powerful short novel about 
New Guinea by Trevor Shearston, excessively 
descriptive but passionate and outraged 
and informed, in the strong Koch/Blanche 
d'Alpuget Australian colonial tradition. Palu, 
by Louis Nowra, a weak, not-short-enough 
novel about New Guinea in the magic, myth 
and bathos tradition - “I’ll tell you straight, I 
am scared shitless of dying.” 

But there are only three novels that I have 
found which really do strike out (to borrow the 
medium from Tim Winton) with any confid- 
wet or ambition. Thomas Keneally’s The 
. Haymaker-, Murray Bail’s Holden's Perform- 
ance;’ and Robert Drewe’s Fortune. 

No one could ever charge Thomas Keneally 
with novelistic faint-heartedness. With a con- 
sistency it is easy to take for granted he has, for 
some years now, been writing quickly, fear- 
lessly and well about the big issues of our time. 
“Just think of a topic", I once overheard 
someone saying In a literary Sydney night-spot, 
"and Tom’ll tackle It." I never did find out if 
Tom was Thomas Keneally. But that he should 
. hive .been ready with the ideal bicentenary 
novel will come as no surprise to anybody. If 
the schedule had not been so exacting, even for 

• him, one might have hazarded that he’d made a 
Action out of the opening chapters of The Fatal 

■ Shore,' so promptly does The Playmaker 
p . appear to respond to the challenge implicit In 

that book that there , among the much maligned 
find endlessly resourceful first convicts. Is 
material for a novelist of courage. 

There’s nothing wrong with opportunism. 
Dickens knocked out his Christmas Stories 
conscientiously and a good Laureate is ex- 
: Pitted to remember birthdays. Good for 
‘ Keneally, and good for Australia, if they've 
. wine to some understanding on the question of 

■ a laureateship for prose. Opportunism be- 

• comes a critical problem only when Imaglna- 
... ton lags behind opportunity; and In truth The 

Playmaker takes an unconscionable time per- 
...» fading its author that he cares about it.. The 
• . • = oariy new world wonder is curiously lustreless, 

• . ■ delivered in leaden sentences; “The otherness 
■ n Of New South Wales. Which was not new and 
. .'. certainly not Wales. .Whatever it was, it had 
v «Hhlng at all to do with the old Druidic 
Vj ^nsdom. The gods were different here.” He 
. Jocsn’t know what to do. with ail the eight- 
.. i .'Centh-eentury low-life jargon: he has un- 
; * earthed, except rather gleefully list it: “Side- 
had gone ■ on offering both Fpddy and 
\Rmph such London criminal insults, such 
^[.phWalk abuse, that the two of them were 
.V^ftoltpd In temporary- friendship. He’d called 
pooler-kisses. (sodomites), and catchfarts 
:-.H. ' s y c ophants) , ‘sirreverences' (turds wrapped in 
iir p!^ r ).*dhd&cabbados(syphilUics) . . . ." And 

• • ':•% loss, .embarrassingly . boyish , when- 
hmj- to/ ; ;erigage with the? subject pf 

'^ipdle-hdafted convict sexuality: 

absolutely visible.andllwas 



know how to enjoy a man - was here disproved. 
Hoots of enthusiasm? 

But Keneally knows something utterly basic 
about the form of the novel and the liberties 
even of inattention you can take with it: 
employ diverse characters in an exotic setting, 
and engage their Hffections, each for each, and 
the cumulative process of narrative will work its 
own magic in the end. And so it does in this 
case. By the time the novel finally slides out of 
fiction into the epilogue, where we learn of the 
actors' actual fates, our sympathies have been 
exquisitely enlisted. Invention, at the last, has 
become a worthy interpreter of truth. Especi- 
ally, it should be said, in the case of the almost 
unbearably poignant confrontations between 
the white newcomer and the black ab origine. 

On that subject Keneally seems to me in- 
comparable. No one is better on the clash of 
theologies, on the intransigence of belief 
systems, the havoc wreaked by proselytizing 
moralities. If someone - some while writer, at 
least - is to tackle the state of play between 
Europeans and Aborigines in Australia today, 
it ought to be Keneally. Keneally at full stretch 
though, taking all the time he needs. 

As Murray Bail determinedly takes his. It is 
eight years now since his last novel, Homesick- 
ness, appeared; which is about the length of 
time a painstaking reader is likely to feel he 
ought to give to unravelling Holden's Perform- 
ance, so lightly woven and allusive is it. The 
difficulty - and let me say I’m all for difficulty - 
could be called stylistic, except that style and 
subject, prose and preoccupation, are here 
bound, truly knotted, inextricably. This, for 
example, is an early description of the outer, 
and therefore of course the inner, condition of 
the hero: 

Holden shuffled forward several pace's. A lumpen 
clumsiness spread from his limbs, blurring his vision 
and bII distinctions, a moral condition - a know- 
nothlngness - which he would increasingly find 
himself struggling against. 

Everything is gruesomely at one here; the 
arthritic sentence structure, the locked clauses, 
the abrupt but surprising parenthesis, the 
syntactical ungainliness mirroring the physical 
and moral state of Holden. Which creates 
which? The style the character, or the charac- 
ter the style? Either way. It’s not difficult to 
understand why an author who writes likes this 
takes an interest in a character who moves like 
that. And so another uncomfortable Austra- 
lian hero, another moral misfit, out of kilter 
with his time and place, is born. 

But the shadow of Patrick White does not 
fall on Holden. He’s as much a car as he’s a 
person, don’t forget. So the consolations of 
transcendence are not open to him. Large and 
cumbersome and ugly, he chugs through 
post-war Australia establishing tenuous rela- 
tions with other oddballs like himself. It’s a 
life. And it is one of the queer charms of this 
novel that if Murray Bail, too, is not sympathe- 
tic to his age, he is so warmly disposed to all 
those who are not sympathetic to it either that a 
grand canvas of discomfort starts to emerge. 
As if Australia itself were above all and at its 
best a land fit for misfits: 

The streets of Adelaide had become the domain of 
the fabulous, the freakish and the disabled: not only 
dwarfs and obese waddling men or shadowless 
cantilevered figures, the seven-footers, pinheads and 
fiat-earthers, or even those lonely men with e even 
fingers or hare-lips (somehow no good aiming a 
rifle), but more to the point, pale men who couldn t 
run. think or see straight, poor devils . . i figures 
normally outside the body politic but now the core, 
gentle, vague, harmless creatures. 
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And so the varied, the abundant, the wide 
spectacle of Australian life tukes on a surreal 
configuration. The war has made a sort of 
moral choice for the country and delivered it 
back to its forgotten children. By Arnold’s 
definition this might still be morbidity, but 
even morbidity enjoys its intervals of 
exultation. 

Robert Drewe's Fortune has no truck with 
morbidity. Or parochialism. This is metropoli- 
tan stuff, seeking to show that Australian 
writers can mix it with the best Americans. 
There’s an excellent Vonnegut pastiche, 
sorrowful and exhilarating in its own right, 
charting the random ricochet journey of a 
bullet first tracked in a Lone AvengeT comic- 
book find-lhe-bullet contest. And much that 
reminds one of Styron, or is it Bellow, or is it 
Hemingway, as well as a general taste for the j 
swagger of Yankee slang and know-how, such 
as we gel in this description of a group of 
Americans (there’s the jutification) sheltering 
in a remote West Australian coastal town: 

They were first-stage nuclear refugees, most of 
them, Cold War pacifists and McCarthy victims 
hunkered down in the sand dunes nursing their 
buffalo grass nnd waiting for their New Yorkers and 
Atlnntlcs to arrive three months late. 

In their more feisty moments .... 

I’m not sure thnt even Americans should be 
encouraged to hunker down nnd feel feisty in 
Australia. 

But it is Scott Fitzgerald that one is most 
reminded of, not so much stylistically as 
emotionally. And structurally too, as witness 
the strategic contrast between the restrained 
narrator - a newspaper man - and the 
adventurer whose story he tells, himself a sort 
of Australian Gatsby, gorgeous and doomed: 

In 1983 I was loo far away from Perth’s efficient 
rumour mills.and too selectively cynical, to take Into 
account such journalistic intangibles as romantic 
despair. I could identify easily enough with the 
sublimation or ego, with simple chagrin, with 
someone having had bulky obstacles thrown In the 
path of ambition. But I hadn't enougli understanding 
of heroic madness, of erratic martyrdom, of the 
willingness to go over (he edge. 

No, but then which of us has? 

It’s a dangerous game, seeking to hold the 
sharp tang of such glamorous extremism in a 
selectively cynical net. Write it a little too 
roundly and you have melodrama; make it a 
little too fiat and you have bathos. Robert 
Drewe seems to me just a little too flat. And 
yet the ambitions of Fortune - to sound an 
Australia that isn’t the familiarly fictionalized 
one of benumbed inner-city bohemia or 
slumbering bush, to mythologize a figure 
whose stature and glamour and ultimate 
destruction are on a more international scale 
than those of the country’s usual heroes of 
folklore, in short to deparochialize the 
Australian novel - such ambitions are laudable 
enough, whether or not, in this Instance, we 
can accept the will for the deed. 

There is still a taste for poetic primitivism in 
Australian writing, for recounting the minor 
heroic struggles, the “dalliness", as I've seen it 
put, of Norman and Fred. Before one can be 
“adequate” one must be “modern”. Treating 
the country as a vast repository of stale 
human-drama yarns is as profitless , in the end , 
as averting one’s eyes altogether from the 
stirring spectacle. Boldness will win the day, as 
It has, in the Australian novel, already. In the 
mean time, it would be good to see an em- 
bargo on Australian whimsy and minimalism, 
and a moratorium, with Just the odd special 
exemption, on the Australian short story. 
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Literature 

Bridging the Gap 

EDITED BY 

WINIFRED BRYAN HORNER 

’Composition and Literature would 
be helpful to anyone Interested in 
teaching English/ Engf/sh Journal 

£7.25 Paper 190pp 0-226-35340-0 
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. Experience in 
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The I'nvnis of Hupcrl Brnuke: Accntcnniy 
aliiiim mclmlin^liilhiTtn iinpiihlishcil pucins 
riilitetl hy Timotliy Knyers 
202|ip. rr.iiiswmlil-'Hluck Sw.m. Paperback 
1.1.15. 
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Hie Nio-paunns; I-'iicinMiipand l«vc in (he 
Knpcrl Hroakcurclc 
27IJ|ip. Min; mi I Ian. £1-1.15. 

(113144752 I 

We begin t«» have a new Kiipcrt Ilnuikc invih. 
althiingh die ulil one lives on. lie remains 
i*Mr.inrilm;irily well known; it is lunl (o mi- 
ngiiu- that the celilenaiies of Isruic Kmcnherg 
(IffliJ or Wilfrcil Owen (l*Wll. for exaiiiple, 
will receive anvthiup, like the iitieiiiion that has 
liecn paid to lliooke's this year. Hie old invih 
o still scrimp, l he nation, in it for the nn uncut as 
a lev mm Hue, aid hut as a Ioiiim iittiactimi. Tlic 
new one will pruhahly keep its distance from 
<irantclic»lcr, where dis.i{i|inintiiieiit at the 
clinreli clock is unlikely to lie c> unite rhalanccd 
by ;i glimpse of the room in the t )rchard where, 
as Paul Delany now reveals. Brooke initiated 
himself into sen (By tumbling a fellow- 
ltnubei.ui). Kiigbi Scln ml and town have pul 
on a good show this mi miner, with a first-rale 
exhibition, a well -at tended symposium, a re- 
vival of Brooke's only play, and other events. 
One iMiinol be so complimentary about his old 
publishers. Sidgwick and Jackson, who have 
reproduced Isthmfnwi Amenta and the 1^42 
edition of the ( ulUx Wit P> nvnt by some process 
that muddle* the le\t and preserves misprints 
(in el ml mg “fiRANDCIIF'S irit*' in large 
capitals] 'I he poems are cmhcNidicil with an 
introduction hy (iavin liuart which does its 
K'«t not to damn with faint praise; crisp new 
page numbers; a new. dismally inelegant title- 
page. and it wretched version of one of the 
famous photographs Copies i»E earlier edi- 
tions. still easily available, arc a better buy. 

The old myth, which was defined by Chur- 
chill in his Timer obituary. Edward Marsh in 
(he memoir which still prefaces the Co//arr./ 
i'oenis . and I fenry James in his barely readable 
introduction to Letters from America, is a part 
of British history. We (ale its original impart 
fur granted, but little research has been done 
on il. Did it affect the Other Ranks, for exam- 
ple? Was it helped along by officialdom? Paul 
Delany shrewdly notes in The Keo-pagans that 
Churchill the eulogist was still Churchill the 
politician, nnilely aware that the troops of his 
Gallipoli expedition were landing when (he 
obituary appeared and that the public's atten- 
tion had to he drawn away from Flanders, 
where the Germans had first used poison gas 
on the day before Brooke died. March, as 
Churchill's secretary, may have had a hand in 
the obituary, and James passionately identified 
hirmelf with I he national effort. Now that we 
know so much more about Brooke and so 
much less about the immediate demands or 
1114-18, these old idealization! seem little 
short of ridiculous, but they remain historically 
significant. 

Jimolhy Rogers's Rupert Btoake: i4 re- 
appraisal and ? election ( 1171 ) gave ti much hel- 
ler informed view arid would be well worth 
reprinting', but instead we arc offered it 
“Centenary I-dttUm" of the poems, with an 
intfixliKttbft by Rogers that summariasH liix 
earlier work, No doubt this cheaply produced 
paperback wax a last-ntinutc job, its centenary 
volumes- often are. hut it w fruMratjng not to 
have more of Rogers's scarcely rivalled kntiw- 

Ul.u> .if IVhil Fur ■•HAfHnh' iirv hit 


.“rescrvathtiM" aboul Geoffrey Keynes's dating 


Miurccs. The “hitherto unpublished poems", 
ai I vert i sed on the front and hack of the coyer, 
turn mit In be four very minor bits of light 
vvrve, one of which is a useful reminder dial 
Brooke was a Socialist (a fact still ignored by 
people who like In savage him. absurdly, as 
typical of the ruling class). 

* I liosc in the know have always said that 
Keynes, as editor of the letters (1%H) and 
senior trustee, suppressed whatever might 
inter fere with his and the public’s image of 
Bn nike (“by far the most wonderful person 1 
have ever known", he (old Delnny). The offi- 
cial biographer. Christopher Hawaii, deferred 
to his censorship and is alleged to have fudged 
evidence here and there. Keynes's death in- 
evitably heralded a change. John Lehmann's 
brief biography (MWI) foreshadowed revela- 
tions m come, and now in The i\co-pagans, 
Delany lias leapt into the manuscripts ns a 
swimmer into unclean ness, coming up with 
mailer that would not, as Brooke once re- 
marked. "[uuk well in a Biography". Delany is 
die author of u detailed study of D. H. 
Lawrence in wartime, and his Brooke is, as he 
poinit out, a litile like Lawrence, being a bi- 
sexual or repressed homosexual, inother- 
domiiinU-d. alternately haling mid fraternizing 
with liomosexmtls. agonizing over rela- 
tionships and physicality, and falling in and out 
ol love with women, to their injury and his 
torment. The new Rupert Brooke belongs to 
the modern age: lie is a cousin of his near- 
n.imcsake. Rupert llirkin, and u descendant of 
those Hardy characters who suffered from “the 
modern spirit" Sitting naked on the grass, 
earnestly discussing youth, love and sex, he 
and his friends seem harbingers of the 1%0s. 
His disastrous affair with Ka Cox seems to have 
produced a sijllhoni child (there is also a faint 
but pleasing possibility that even now the 
greal-grandehildrcM of “Pupure" anil Mamua 
play in the Samoan surf, well this side of Paru- 
disci. 

Delany is an academic, jvilh an impressive 
range of published and unpublished sources. 
His book is an illuminating study of the small 
circle of friends who camped, bathed and 
talked together before Brooke went into Lon- 
don society. However, the group was hardly 
long-lived or intellectually substantial enough 
ti» merit a serious laM; when Delany sets them 
against "the Bloomsbury Group", “the Neo- 
pagans" seem "like coloured shadows", 
although they were hopeful and energetic for n 
little white. One's doubts arc not helped by 
Delany's tendency to sensationalize, revealed 
in his subheadings (“Virginia Takes an In- 
terest", “Getting Stuffed", “Looking for the 
Exit") and sometimes in his use of evidence 
(for example, he asserts that before Dean 
Inge’s famous sermon a man "jumped up to 
make a passionate denunciation of the war, 
and had to be dragged away", but this seems to 
be an embroidered version of (he original 
Timer report, which gives only “rose to his 


feet" for “jumped up", “loud" for “passion- 
ate", and "quickly escorted outside" for “had 
to be dragged away"). In helping to demolish a 
myth. Delany risks contributing to another. 

Much still needs to be done, if the new 
Brooke is not to become as much a fiction as 
the old. Before anything else, there should be a 
genuinely complete, annotated edition of the 
poems and fragments, and an honest selection 
from the letters, many of which are still unpub- 
lished. Delany covers only a few years of 
Brooke’s life but gives plenty of new material, 
so there is a case for yet another biography, if 
only for an exceptionally good one. He is not 
primarily concerned with Brooke the poet, 
about whom fresh thought is long overdue. It is 
lime to look again at Georgian poetry and at 
Brooke the “elder brother" of his generation, 
as Graves described him, looked up to by all 
young poets. Like Owen and Sassoon, he had 
his roots in the Decadence and cannot be 
understood if that origin is not taken into 
account. The war sonnets need to be reconsi- 
dered not only as key documents of their 
period but also as developments, rather than 
aberrations, from his earlier work. There arc 
passages in Letters from America about the 
dead living on in landscape, and one whole 
article is about the movement of wnter at 
Niagara: 

In auch places, one is aware, with an almost insup- 
portable yet comforting certitude, that both men and 
nations arc hurried onwards to their ruin or ending os 
inevitably us this dark flood. Some go down to il 
unrcluclunt, and meet it, like the river, not without 
nobility. And as incessant, as incvitnblc, and as un- 
availing as the spray dint hangs over the Falls, is the 
white cloud of human crying. 

There, it year before the war, is the voice of 
the IVU sonnets (“Nobleness walks in our 
wtiys uguin; / And we hove come into our 
heritage") and of the Decadent (“We shall go 
down with unreluctnnt tread / Rose-crowned 
into the darkness!"), although Brooke typical- 
ly undercuts it by adding that it comes from 
“the platitudinous heart". It does cotne from 
the heart, though, like all his writing about 
water. His sense of flow is evident in his fond- 
ness for composing in lists, the best of them 
handled with inimitable skill, fixing the mo- 
ment for ever as the poured tea becomes solid 
amber in mid-air. Mocking the “Struggling, 
irregular, perplexed, embossed” shape of the 
human body, he imagines that the perfect rela- 
tionship might be between two spheres, or en- 
vies the fish, smooth and isolated as a sphere, 
complete in its own “cool, curving world". His 
poetry is more interesting than has usually 
been allowed - Ihe new myth must not be 
allowed to divert attention from that. Nor must 
it be allowed to suppress Brooke the humorist 
and friend. Cruel and demanding though he 
sometimes was, everyone remembered him as 
a figure of laughter and delight: had we known 
him, our memories would not have been diffe- 
rent. 


Doubly recollected 


tv . ■' bves, his memoir does not make fresh either 

ynnstopner Hawtree the tragedy of Isherwood's thum Heinz or the 

iniiiu r ftiuA xni ' ! distilling, via incarnations of New Writing, of 

* , “The Lost" Into the Berlin novels. With Isher- 

arrival in California, and the fuelling 
NlcoUon.I12.9S, and draining of hi, energies by Hollywood and 

* . , ” - - : VedantUp some verve is gained. One is left 

impatient for the publication of those Isher- 
. • , „ . ■ , . diaries which chronicle the other side of 

Mhl ? il?!’ 1 "*? n ' ,he I >crio( l covered by My Guru and HI s Disci- 

Z /'''■ (Mention Is made of a collaborailon wiih 

bl ° Joh !! Aldou, Huxley on a scrip! about a faith-healer, 
ixhmann, acq iuniol Ihe SdwU. Hve s.imlt j aab > s „Hich ™, duly cancelled for 

■ fe«r °f upsetting, themedical profession.) 
MeanWdla, It is n pity (hat l book compiled 
j°f 1 y 9 f wa y ” l (* li - J"* 1 ? “KM - In adveieity should nowlmve been published al 




"This animated and astringent cqnvenuitional- 
ist always seems to nie to put on a morning coat 
to write", wrote Cyril Connolly of the late John 
Lehmann's account of the Sitwells’ lives, work 
arid warfare, ChrlstapHef bherwoott: 4 per. 
s'f*ul .mu/urir brings tamiftdtheshr6ud,for 
peath, does not always strike frdm out Of 
the Hue, and the heating qt itt wings ii to be 
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Witness to a tragedy 


T apan Raychaudhuri 

N1RADC.CHAUDHURI 

Thy Hand, Great Anarch!: India 1921-1952 
979pp. Chatto and Windus. £25. 

0701124768 

The Autobiography of an Unknown Indian 
506pp. Hogarth Press. Paperback, £7.95. 

070120 800 7 

When Nirad C. Chaudhuri published his Auto- 
biography of an Unknown Indian in 1951, he 
was not exactly unknown in India. He had 
made his literary ddbut in Calcutta in the late 
1920s. By the mid- 1930s he was acknowledged 
as an incisive if highly abrasive critic and a man 
of formidable learning. His political notes in 
the prestigious Modern Review, and his erudite 
analysis of the military situation during the 
Second World War, when he worked for All 
India Radio, attracted wide attention, includ- 
ing Churchill's. The autobiography covering 
the first twenty years of his life, mostly spent in 
an obscure village in one of Ihe poorest parts 
of the globe, eastern Bengal, fulfilled higher 
aspirations. It achieved for him almost instant 
fame throughout the English-speaking world. 

A literary style of exceptional power, the sensi- 
tive evocation of an idyllic natural environ- 
ment, a bold and idiosyncratic interpretation 
of the Indian past and Britain’s role in it and, 
above all, the projection of a personality re- 
markable for its intellect, learning and evident 
lack of concern for everyone else’s opinion 
probably explain that success. A steady stream 
of publications followed. These include The 
Continent of Circe , which won Chaudhuri the 
Duff Cooper prize, A Passage to England, an 
elegant biography of Max Miiller and (his only 
book in Bengali) a study of women in Bengali 
life, which is a major contribution to the social 
and cultural history of India. Now, on his nine- 
tieth birthday, Chatto and Windus have pub- 
lished a thousand-page volume, a second part 
o{ Ibis autobiography which brings the story 
down- to the fifty-fifth year of his life. A very 
welcome paperback edition of The Auto- 
biography of an Unknown Indian, the first to 
be published in England, appears with it. 

Thy Hand, Great Anarch / tells the story of 
Chaudhuri's life as a clerk in the Military 
Accounts Department, as an unemployed 
“scholar gypsy" avidly reading and buying 
books priced way beyond his non-existent 
means, his years of literary apprenticeship and 
first recognition, his work as private secretary 
to Subhas Bose's elder, brother Sarat, and 
finally . his work for All India Radio. The 
yolume ends with the publication of the auto- 
biography and its aftermath. A running com- 
mentary on the events which changed the face 
, of India and the world during these epoch- 
making years - and the author’s personal re- 
sponses to national and world politics - are 
perhaps its most valuable feature. 

“Lol thy dread Empire, Chaosl is restor’d: 

■ • . And Universal Darkness buries All": 
Ihese words from The Dunciad, which appear 
on the title-page of the new book in a way sum 
U P the author's perception of the emerging 
reality. He sees pervasive decline overtaking 
that he cherished - Indian nationalism, 
Bengali culture and the high civilization of the 
country ho adfnired most, England. There: is 
nothing for anyone’s comfort, in this massive 
volume. 

Indian nationalism in the Gandhian era, the 
theme which dominates the entire story, is in- 
lerpreted as a totally negative phenomenon, 
^vested of all life-enhancing qualities and in- 
formed drily by a xenophobic hatred of British 
rule and, In effect, of Britain. Chaudhuri re- 
Mfirni^ in this context the strong faith of his 
njneteenih-centUTy forebears iii the “indisput- 
3ble gains" which India derived from British 
, fwniiiatibn. Iq his case the faith is rooted in a 
: • V^tiOrilar view of history,, a belief in the in- 
. ifretent .beneftccricd; of imperialism that has 
; t'. resonances .of spdal Darwinism, The historical 
; Chandhufi argues, is "only a con- 

■i» q^a^ biological process", through 
. -.;7^ hewi glasses and orders of animals 
' t^Sdr'Jeaph mabife$tirig ri higher value in 

^^d.pot^nkting the erirth in succession". 
; .$!: rieW civj Ltza 1 ions and new yaluris 

: the domination bf a 


universal history". The greatest Indians of the 
nineteenth century had recognized the anti- 
thesis between the natural desire of all Indians 
to become free and the welfare and progress of 
the Indian people that British rule had pro- 
moted. As early as 1829 Rammohan had 
wished for its prolongation so that India might 
not “have many things to lose" when she re- 
claimed her political independence. Even ex- 
periences of personal humiliation did not 
undermine their balanced perception of histor- 
ical truth. 

By contrast, nationalism in the Gandhian 
era was inspired only by a hatred shared by the 
£lite and the masses. Chaudhuri recognizes 
Gandhi as the greatest man of modern India 
and in every sense a saint in the Hindu trndi- 


demand for land reform and the Congress 
Planning Committee’s blueprints for industrial- 
ization. Each of these concrete projects reflected 
a particular ideological stance. It would, how- 
ever, be an irrelevance to try and pick holes in 
Chaudhuri's arguments on such grounds, for 
they really do not detract from the value of his 
judgments. His suspicion of Indian nationalism 
is based above all on a deeply negative evalua- 
tion of the Indian intelligentsia - their preoccu- 
pation with narrow self-interest, excessive con- 
cern for personal safety and uninhibited appetite 
for material gain if chance should happen to 
bring it their way. He witnessed from close 
quarters the unashamed display of all these 
propensities under the Congress regime in the 
Calcutta corporation, in the Congress-con- 
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/^rrflMwparadeouLilde the Taj Mahal Hotel, Bombay, in Die I940r. reproduced from Grand Oriental 
Hotels- From Cairo loTokyo 1800-1939, with text by Martin Meade, Joseph Fitchen and Anthony Lm^rence 
(263pp. with colour and half-tone illustrations. Dent. £30. 046004754 X). 

pIctoLlnthebooktheTaj'shigh-VicioriaiiJomesandatpolasnowpresentaNorthBntishprorinaalrather 

than a grandly Eastern air. 


tion. The Mahatma’s love of power over men’s 
minds is seen to coexist with true renunciation. 
His theatricality is ascribed to deliberate poli- 
tical purpose: the saint brought politics into 
religion, not religion into politics. But his reli- 
gion belonged to the medieval anti-intellectual 
tradition of simplistic piety. He had no appre- 
ciation of the Hindu intellectual tradition or 
the cultural concerns generated by contact with 
Europe. His South African experience out- 
raged him and he recognized in British rule in 
India a similar affront to morality. His political 
programmes were geared to moral purposes 
inherent in his religious conviction. His non- 
violence was a doctrine of Christian derivation, 
for there are no Hindu antecedents for its ap- 
plication to human affairs. Besides, whatever 
his personal Ideology, the masses followed him 
only when his agitational programmes offered 
an outlet for their xenophobia. Hence the 
wholly negative character of Indian national- 
ism under Gandhi’s leadership. The xenopho- 
bia became most vulgarly obvious in Indians 
delight oveT Britain’s misfortunes during the 
war and their overt public sympathy for the 
Axis Powers, undiminished by any recognition 
of the evil those Powers embodied. Chaudhuri 
condemns unequivocally the policies of the 
Congress during the war and blames the failure 
of the Cripps Mission on Nehru’s mtransi- 
aence. That ascription, we know from Robin 
Moore’s researches, is not valid. 

Chaudhuri makes one exception to Ws sus- 
tained criticism of Indian nationalism. He rec- 
ognized in the Civil Disobedience movement 
aorirge to do one’s doty by one's country and 
pay the prjee, without hatred and without ex- 
pectation, and an opportunity to suffer an 
ordeal in exultarit faith. He .does not quite 
explain why he denies these redeeming fea- 
■ turns to the Non-cooperation and “Quit India 
movements. One could argue agamst his 
assessment on other grounds as welL Indian 
nationalism from the 1920s Onwards hod no 
' one coherent ideology, for it was not a single 


trolled provinces after 1937 and, in Its most 
lurid form, in post-Independence India. With 
his concern for historical explanations, he 
traces the roots of political degeneration in 
public life to the negative content of the 
nationalist movement itself and supports his 
thesis with data. The hard core of the truth in 
this elaborate assessment cannot be denied. 

Chaudhuri's reaction at one level is, how- 
ever, puzzling. His deep distrust of the intel- 
ligentsia filled him with apprehension at the 
prospect of an end to British rule, yet his esti- 
mate of this rule in its last decades is far from 
complimentary. In his opinion, the did ideo- 
logical basis of British imperialism, a mixture 
of humanitarian, evangelical, Utilitarian and 
liberal values, had disappeared entirely by 
1920. The empire survived "only as a practical 
reality supported by vested interests". Their 
support undermined the empire's moral legit- 
imacy. Its fallings were compounded by com- 
mitment to an atrocious dogma - “my family, 
right or wrong”, which explains the efforts to 
justify Dyer in the House of Lords and the 
impossibility of getting a conviction for murder 
against any European accused If the victim was 
a native. The British community in India, de- 
spite its component of honourable individuals, 
is described as arrogant to the point of inde- 
cency and unashamedly racist, imposing an 
informal apartheid: they were in effect "the 
Nazis of their times" . No self-respecting Indian 
wanted any social contact with . them. Their 
outlook on India was vitiated by malice to- 
wards educated Indians, especially the Benga- 
lis. Their press continupusly poured contempt 
on Indian nationalists and described Gandhi as 
a mischievous crank. Their unqualified opposi- 
tion to all political concessions to Indians was a 
factor in British decisions, partly because the 
majority of bureaucrats shared their outlook. 
In Britain itself, there was no shortage of 
people with similar views. lhbugl) the domi- 
nant attitude was one of utter indifference to- 
wards India. Chaudhuri writes with irritation 
about the belated British enthusiasm for Gan- 


The Times loftily referred to the hopelessness 
of his cause in 1921, and Archbishop Lang 
described the Mahatma as a “perverse and 
dangerous mixture of the mystic, the fanatic, 
and the anarchist". 

Given such attitudes, and the oft-repcated 
belief in the Indians' unfitness for representa- 
tive government, duly recorded in the report 
of the Simon Commission, Chaudhuri finds 
the parleys between the British and Indian 
nationalists utterly pointless exercises with no 
bearing on the political reality. They pro- 
duced, in his opinion, only a monument to 
human folly made of paper. He sees no connec- 
tion between the initiatives recorded in the 
massive pile of documents and the eventual 
surrender of authority. Attlee, he points out, 
signed the Simon Commission’s report without 
a note of dissent, and his belief in the Indians' 
unfitness to govern themselves coukl hardly 
have suffered a sca-changu in the intervening 
years. Since Ihe crucial decision was based on 
an all-party consensus, evidently the Con- 
servatives, bitteriy opposed to Indian indepen- 
dence, had also agreed. The decision is hence 
explained by reference to a loss of the will to 
rule, itself the result of weakness generated by 
a prolonged war. 

Thu circumstances in which Britain escaped 
from her Indian empire, and precipitated mass 
slaughter in the process, are pronounced a 
matter for shame. Chaudhuri sums it up with a 
single* word, “ratting”. He docs so despite his 
deep regard for British civilization anti Ihe 
heroism of the British people during the war. 
The loss of the fndinn empire marked, in his 
opinion, the end or Britain’s greatness and a 
tragedy for mankind. He attributes primary 
responsibility for this end result to the leader- 
ship of the Conservative Party, effectively in 
power throughout Ihe greater paFt of the inter- 
war years. The very fear of war led to the war 
which ended Britain’s greatness. One wonders 
in the light of such comments if Chaudhuri 
really found even the first two decades of In- 
I dinn independence worse than whal the British 
had to offer in the last years of their rule. 

He lakes pride In one particular inheritance 
- nineteenth-century Bengali culture. This he 
describes as the product of Britain’s positive 
impact on a folk culture at the margin of Indian 
civilization. He perceives no clash of cultures 
in that contact - only an eager acceptance of 
the higher civilization inhibited by the fact of 
political dependence. The literary and intel- 
lectual creativity of Bengal ended like an un- 
finished symphony, for the quick-witted Ben- 
gali trying to live up to the models of two great 
civilizations, British and ancient Indian, lacked 
the necessary stamina. The Western impact on 
Bengali life, however, produced a supreme 
genius, Tagore, whom Chaudhuri describes as 
India’s greatest poet of all times and one of the 
world's twenty greatest writers. But the latter 
fact will never be appreciated, because it is 
virtually impossible to translate Tagore into 
any European language and no one will learn 
the language of a people without any economic 
or political power. 

The first part of Nirad Chaudhuri's auto- 
biography created an interest in his unusual 
personality which will be deepened by the 
second. It is the story of a man’s spiritual sur- 
vival against impossible odds by keeping faith 
with his values. As an unemployed young man 
he ordered from. Paris a de luxe publication 
tasting five times the highest monthly pay he 
bad ever earned. At ninety, he recalls with 
sensuous pleasure the quality of the paper and 
the printing, a pleasure based on a wealth of 
technical knowledge. We have here the life- 
story of a very youthful person of great learn- 
ing, who is very much In love with life. The fact 
that he is ni nety appears irrelevant to that story 
a nd its telling. 
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Sunil Khilmini 

TAK1QAM 

Hired Fighting Years: An .iut« ihi« igrnplty uf iliu 
sixties 

2 K 0 |i[). C«*llins. tl 2 95. 
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Except in limes of revolution, rcxoliiiiniiiirics 
ore opt hi look , i little absurd. In the late l'WN, 
when it waned tluit even (lie soeit lies of die 
West were oh the verge 'if radic.il ]Hiliiieal 
change. figure like T.irh| All held a ccil.iin 
menace for what was then know n genetically ns 
lire Establishment. Ymniji. aihciil.ile, pusses- 
siiiy* charm and the mystique of an autliciilie 
Third Wuikl revnlnlioiiaiy. leader of a inililaiil 
sUuleiU iiiovciiient, I anq Aii seemed destined 
to succeed Today , exiled from Zi.i’s E’akistan, 
excluded from the in.iiiisUe.un of Urilish poll- 
lies not only h> Mrs Ih.iteiier hut h\ the 
I.ahom Party leadership, lie has liitle room In 
cKcftiseliisliilvnlv I Ic itinains. lliou^li, typie- 
al.md repie^’iil.itive ola certain kind of 1‘iMli 
ladic ilisin. wliitli ulieu veeied iiiiooutlmidisli 
posit inns hut vvhivlialiOipitoiiii/ed tlieiEeiade 
at its hesi 

lo he radical in Britain dining that period 
was ceil •mily (and for some perhaps invreh ) lo 
he clue. Inn T.iiiq Aii lias hail llie inur.q'.c lo 
retain hi* convicltons even into .m ago when 


lliey look decidedly tUUmnit 1 . 'this [inliuc.il 
memoir of the I Wills slums, in poignant man- 
nei. that lie iiiis kept these beliefs not hecatise 
• ■f faith in some apocalyptic moment yet to 
arrive, hut In-cause of his strong sense of llie 
iiiiipiitics of existing iioliiic.il arrangements. 
Not that tins derived from personal experi- 
ence. Morn to an eminent Lahore family (his 
father edited the major national daily news- 
paper in E’ukistun). Ills childhood and youth 
were comfortable. Ho was iwcniy when he 
arrived in liritain in IViiJ. lie went rip to Ox- 
ford that .iitliinm. and m l‘W»5 hccame Presi- 
dent of (he Oxford Union. Immediately after 
graduating lie took a joh with 7nn« iiuiga/ine. 
then edited hy Julian I'nteliley and hacked hy 
Michael llcscitinc. Like so many student 
radicals, tie was a beneficial y rather than a 
vie l mi of (lie System. 

But where earlier ( and subsequent l post-war 
student generations were content to shim poli- 
tics. the I'JWK generation was different. To- 
wards the end of the decade, students emerged 
as a distinct and autonomous social gioup, with 
their own politic.il interests and forms of pro- 
test. The reasons for this were to some extent 
attiihiil.ihEc to the sudden expansion in higher 
cdueation. Mme significantly, coming to 
inability at I lie climax of an economic finmn 
ami in the post •( 'old War climate of “peaceful 
coexistence", (he [Hilitical sensibility of this 
generation was deeply affected hy the changing 
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Democracy, 
Italian Style 


Joseph L.iPtifombara 
Aq intriguing look at It dun politic* — in 
appiicm throi and rurpnnng lucent — ■ by 
rr.c fu re moil expert on the Italian political 
system 

"A lively, liume took at Inly — j view from 
the on ride thac it really a view from the 
in tide.” — Umberto £co 
"An ticrlkm primer on Italy today ... [Joseph 
LaPakxnbatal knows h:i subject well" ~ 

Gore Vidal 

320pp. 1 14.95 

AIDS and the Law 

A Guide for the Public 
edited by Hatton Dalton, Stott Burris, and 
the Yale AIDS Lata Project 
Wfcu right doe* a pm on with AIDS — or a 
person who hu only bent cipoted to the asms 
— hive to prinq; to empiojrnwni, to treat- 
mem. to pubis services, to iaiunnce? In this 
book, lei ding American potuymahm. tchoUn, 
attorney* and phyrictans prunde the firtt 
. romprehenriwc survey of the legal iuuei 
enuMRttm) by apjone dr i ting with the 
diseerir. 

ttfRi. Cloth «*,». Piper S6.*5 

A Class Divided 

Then and Now 
Expanded Edition 
• Willum Petert ' 
f armor J k> Kervuth ft Wert 
An expanded edition of ViRiam pliers' sIiiik 
study of the unique /-bmmt *ves/blor ejes“ 
in prejudice arid Jiwr irnhuiidn taught 
by Amcrkan khooheachrr jane Elliott. This 
eihiifwi enlarge* tignHjk witfy on the nute rial . 
covered tn brier*' award- winning docuriwniary, 
receipt? rebsited. 

SC tfhii; Cfoth 5 JJ.W Piper fc7.*5 

A Taste of Freedom 

Tbc IClf tit Rurjtl South Africa, - 
1924-IWO 

Helen Bradford 

Kuril, black South African t — DMrtMtti, 
imhwd ind illifriiit - hrri KUrin Intr 
organ! ted Into iwlitwal mo terteart. This book 
analyse* mu brief period iif change, the fpran- : 
anon of the Induitrril and Commercul • 
Workers, Uruun of Afuc* during die 19*9**' . 
350pp. 12 dim. 525.90 ; 


The Grounding 
of Modern Feminism 

Minty F. Co it 

In this important new work the author of The 
Bonds of R'ornrfthood offers anew interpret- 
ation of American feminism during the early 
decades of this century, arguing that it was a 
time of c'rim when many of the issues, central 
to women today were first articulated. 

384pp. Ulus. £25.00 

The Psychology 
of Women 

Ongoing Debates 
edited by Mary Roth Walsh 
A leading scholar in women’s studies here pre- 
sents some of the current controversies among 
those who study the psychology of women — 
from "Are women move likely to be mentally 
ill?" vo "Is pornognphv harmful to women?" 

4*3 pp. Ulus. Cloth £36.00 Paper SI0.95 

Freud as a Writer 

Expanded Edition 

Patrick /. Mahon y 

“No one who hu read this book will ever read 
Freud the si:nt way again" 

— JittenutionJ Rrvitv of Psyehoaiudyrii 
lV2pp. jlfut. Paper £8.95 . . 

Weapons of the Weak. 

Everyday Forms of Peasant Resistance 

James C. Scott 

“An impresiive work which may well become a 
riii lit." — Terence I. Byres, 

Timn [.iter ary Snffument 

414pp. Illui, Now in paper. £9.95 ‘ 
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Mental r* of an Amcricat* Y’ihum 
in (he Austrian Underground 
Muriel pjfJiuer - foreword by Ah me Fterfi ] ' 
"Cirdswr** imnunr *i**t *ri {nhiftnaiinr , 
prrmiul view of pr^Nan Austria and the trerin 
: that led to the AnkMiiu” «• ArArary/oniail; 
19flpp.. Win. Niiwnt pipfer, ib.V5 

Tradition and . 
Modernization 

, .plitllf dgc.f of ta * among ihi » 
Dinklt f ol ihfl Sudan • Second Edison 
Frauds jMiniDerti '■ 
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dimension of international politics. The issue 
which mobilized students was the manifestly 
unequal struggle between imperialism and the 
national liberation movements in Asia, Africa, 
and L atin America. Tariq Aii himself travelled 
to Vietnam and wns outraged by wliat he saw 
(he kept a diary during the journey, and the 
excerpts included in the present hook power- 
fully record this anger). Returning to Britain, 
he helped to set up the Vietnam Solidarity 
Campaign, and his untiring oratory was in- 
strumental in keeping this issue at the forefront 
of the student movement. 

But one penalty of maintaining such an in- 
ternationalist perspective was the lack of any 
serious analysis of local politics, and a conse- 
quent inability to identify or capture a settled 
constituency. The student movement suc- 
ceeded in broadening the scope of the trad- 
itional Labour movement, but it remained 
unconnected to, and not very interested in the 
mainstream of British working-class politics. 
Those who experienced the euphoric events of 
the l%fls watched with bewilderment ns the 
various amorphous elements which earlier had 
been joined together hy the Victnum campaign 
dispelled and settled in unexpected places. 
Paradoxically, the student movement ended in 
(lie early IM7ils, just when .seetnrs of the British 
working class appeared to enter a new phase of 
militancy (the "work-in” of tile Upper Clyde 
Shipbuilders, the miners’ strike of N72). 

The transformed economic and political cli- 
mate of the 1970s and |9gf)s pushed many who 


remained on the radical Left into fiercely sect- 
arian and dogmatic positions. To his credit, 
Tariq Aii avoided this. Influenced by his read- 
ing of Trotsky, Isaac Deutscher and Ernest 
Mandel, he had joined the International Marx- 
ist Group, affiliated to Pierre Frank’s Fourth 
International. But his Trotskyism was more 
open and eclectic than earlier versions, and 
willingly incorporated elements of the "coun- 
terculture”. 

This openness to, and presence of, other 
voices and opinions is one of the more engag- 
ing qualities of this chronicle. Street Fighting 
Years is not an analytically acute or theoretical- 
ly imposing attempt to assess the significance 
of the events described in it. Nor does it con- 
tain the detail and complexity of good auto- 
biography. It includes personal anecdotes, and 
documents some of the certainties and doubts 
of Tariq Ali’s political formation (the book is 
stronger on certainties than on doubts), but 
there is too often a sense of calculated intima- 
cy« This is unfortunate, for the best moments in 
the book are the most personal - he can write 
movingly, as he does about the death of his 
close friend Clive Goodwin. The book’s stacca- 
to prose docs succeed in conveying a sense of 
the excitement of the period. Tariq Aii 
ohserves that “mocking the sixties became a 
European pastime in the late seventies and 
eighties" and the underlying impulse of his 
own book is a desire to renew our connection 
svith those passionate and imaginative 
years. 


Outrage unforced 


Hanif Kureishi 


ROBERT LTIESSEIYRE 

The Return ora Native Reporter 

320pp. Viking. £10.95. 

067081734T ...... ..... 

— r T — r- — rj : 

Mrs Thatcher is now into her third term in 
office and it must he the serious job of British 
writers to evaluate the gains and losses of her 
long innings. In The Return of a Native Repor- 
ter , Robert Chcsshyre, who returned to Britain 
in the winter of 1985 after a four-year stint as 
the Observer’s correspondent in the United 
Slates, has made an impressive attempt to look 
at the country which he left in 1981 as if it were 
a foreign land. This ambitious book is particu- 
larly affecting and convincing because, 
although Chesshyre is an unashamed admirer 
of America - its pluralism, enterprise, and 
education system - one never feels, as he 
moves about Britain from North to South, 
poor to rich, black to white, that he has a 
preconception about what he is going to find. 

So when he goes north to Durham and sees 
dozens of men scavenging on a freezing beach 
for coal to hawk round the council estate at £2 a 
bag. his outrage is graphic and unforced: 

If several hundred residents or Brighton were forced 
to spend twelve houn a day bent double in the surf, 
garnering what amounts to waste, in order |o make 
enourii money lo keep their families in decent rather 
than indecent povctiy, the scandal would not be 
tolerated hy either parliament or press. 

In Sfcetmeisdale, a “new town” built in 1966 
outside Liverpool, he makes us feel the reality 
of unemployment: single Women with children 
' living without gas or electricity; heroin and 
valium addiction rife. Th e » are the people 
whom Norm on Tcbbit tojd to get on their 
bikes, ignoring ihe fact that house prices in the 
South ure three times what they are in the 

Niuth- if a northern hou!^ is saleable in . the 

first place. , r T 

No| that life Ip this South is always affluent 
and viiiy. Milkmen arid police daw* not enter 
the housing estkic? of Norfh Pcckhim;. bid 
pcopfc barricade Tljcmsclvesin tltcir lower fiats 
f« hsnr of attack hy undducated, unemptoy- 
aple yotiths, ihcirwiviei Mftfetittd by anen- 
viropment where to wi^vivd you have to lose 

. . bMHmMlnMriUnHiiai ..... _Vr * ‘ ™ . 


not - any more than the oil money - been 
invested either in people or in the making of 
solid things. And this is the real tragedy of 
Britain today. It is not only that the contrast 
between advantaged and disadvantaged is so 
extreme, or that it is particularly intolerable to 
be poor or unemployed, but that Thatcherism 
has so far failed where it should have 'tri- 
umphed: in the stimulation of business and 
science, and, crucially, in the improvement of 
education so that vital young people are given a 
springboard for success. Chesshyre tells us 
that in the United States if you have an idea, 
next morning three people will lend you money 
to get started. In Britain, despite all the talk of 
the “enterprise culture", banks are reluctant to 
back new ideas and the Government refuses to 
provide alternative sources of capital for small 
businesses. 

As for the scientists -poorly paid and blithe- 
ly told to go to industry for research funding - 
they, like other academics, are crowding the 
airports in the flight from Britain. In the spring 
of 1987, ten professorial chairs in computer 
science at British universities, including 
Oxford, were vacant; suitable candidates were - 
not forthcoming. 

Chesshyre is no Orwell, and lacks the prose 
and the ideology really to come to terms with 
the poor. But he is, mercifully, without grand 
hypotheses or theorizing: he has simply talked 
to a great range and number of people and 
humanely recorded their responses. His book 
presents a terminal picture of Britain and is a 
profound indictment of its failure and decline. 
He tells us little that is new or surprising but has 
brought together such a well argued and re- 
searched catalogue of snobbery and class en- 
trenchment, racism and violence, filth and in- 
efficiency, that the effect is deeply shocking- 
For him! "coming back across the Atlantic was 
like leaving an Invigorating breeze to plunge 
. Into a sniffy, smoke-filled back-room". Every 
Cabinet minister should be forced to read this 
book. - • 


, A Decade of Anarchy .1961-1970: Selections 
ftmti the monthly journal Anarchy, edited by 
; Colin Ward (287pp. Freedom Press. Pap*' 
..back, £5, 0 900384 37 9);' is one of six such 
. compilations issued by the Press to commemo- 
' Tate a century bf periodical publishing. Among 

lliii HiaiM.' ..i. j I Li Mr-.^..arcn(inI1S 


i ■> .’v? 


1968 Radio. 3 programme in which he 
^ Interviewed a n umber ofpr eminent anarchists, 

: .“Papr People” by Al&h Slliitoc, ' "Black Anar- 
# m New York* by H. W. Mortph , "Towards 
' by Tony Gibson. 

arid the Urban;. Environ- 

lilted 
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Reading a revolution 


To ny Thorndike 

GORDON K. LEWIS 

Grenada: The jewel despoiled 

239 pp. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 

Press. £17.75. 

0801834228 

BRIAN CROZIER (Editor) 

The Grenada Documents 

182pp. Sherwood, 35 Westminster Bridge 
Road, London SE1 7JB. £9.95. 

0907671276 


When the United States invaded the small 
island of Grenada in 1983 international law 
was disregarded. Grenada’s sovereignty was 
violated, even though no US citizens were in 
danger (despite repeated assertions to the con- 
trary), and there was no American negotiation 
with the revolutionary military government, 
which had usurped power on the island prior to 
what the State Department called the “pre- 
dawn vertical insertion". But the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the 90,000 inhabitants seemed 
to see the American marines as angels de- 
scending from the sky to rescue them. Faced 
with this reality, the Caribbean Left and other 
supporters of the Grenadian revolution could 
barely hide their embarrassment. 

Although in historical terms the Grenadian 
revolution (1979-83) was brief, it inspired a 
great deal of myth on all sides. Gordon K. 
Lewis presents a sober assessment of the re- 
volution’s achievements without disguising his 
position, which is that of a democratic socialist 
who does not pretend that “objectivity about 


method is confused with neutrality of pur- 
pose". Grenada: The jewel despoiled is broad 
in scope and reflects Professor Lewis's per- 
sonal anguish at the internal collapse of the 
ruling New Jewel Movement, the killing of 
Prime Minister Maurice Bishop and some sixty 
others and the subsequent era of "creole 
McCarthyism"-the persecution and victimiza- 
tion of those who associated themselves with 
the revolution’s aims and achievements. In a 
region where political thought has traditionally 
been dependent on imported values and ideas, 
the New Jewel Movement stood out as a force 
for national identity and pride. Its demise ren- 
dered the reassertion of traditional deference 
to the United States all the more poignant. 

Lewis has had time to reflect on Grenada’s 
revolutionary experience and has been able to 
draw heavily on the many government and 
other documents taken from Grenada by the- 
CIA. He exploits these in order to prove con- 
vincingly that Bernard Coard, Bishop’s dep- 
uty, together with the young ultra-left zealots 
with whom he surrounded himself, bear ulti- 
mate responsibility for the violent deaths and 
the end of the People's Revolutionary Govern- 
ment. Although Lewis makes clear that "per- 
son and ideology do not exist separately from 
each other”, a close understanding of those 
involved is critical. Lewis believes that Coard 
the technocrat began to conspire against 
Bishop in order to take the New Jewel further 
to the left as early as 1982. Although, like the 
more popular Bishop, he was aware of the 
danger of losing support for the revolution and 
that socialist policies, particularly those de- 
rived from the preferred Cuban model, would 
have to be introduced with care, after Bishop 
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A short while ago the reputed "strongman” of 
the present governing junta in Haiti, Colonel 
Williams Rggala, visited Washington, and was 
told emphatically that free elections must go 
ahead in November. Any attempts by the milit- 
ary to intervene in the democratic process 
would result in an end to all forms of American 
aid. Fearing that the colonel would pay little 
attention to the words of civilians, a few brass 
hats from the Pentagon were called in to re- 
inforce the point. 

Tho “democratic process" for Haiti - as for 
many other countries in the Caribbean - has 
meant in the past the election rather than the 
imposition by direct military action of the next 
dictator, Haitians who are old enough will look 
back to 1957, when Frangois Duvalier was 
elected president after a similarly extended 
campaign. Will there be a new Duyaller? Will 
°ne of the, innocent-looking, modest, 
apparently benevolent candidates assume the 
sinister mantle of Baron Samedi? Although 
there were irregularities in the 1957 election, 
there can be little doubt that- of the candidates 
who finally presented themselves - Duvalier 
was preferred by the majority. It is a conclu- 
sion many Haitians find hard to acknowledge. 
He was also viewed as acceptable by the 
United States as well as by its aid mission. Will 
a dictator emerge, again from these elections? 

. James Ferguson’s Papa Doc, Baby Dqc , 
while following a pattern established by a num- 
ber of recent interpreters of Haiti’s! past, is a 
■ • • lively and accurate account of the rise and fall 
: °f the Duvaliers.' Though directed to a wide 
. ! leadership^ it avoids the sensationalism which 
; ; for many years characterized popular writings 
on. this much-maligned country. After a brief 
historical survey, Ferguson considers in more 
• '.j detail the principal features of Duvaiierism. 
r ■ ! ^ e c <>rrectly establishes the popular backing 
} • j for Papa Doc among the! black middle classes in 

i . .- the capital and tbe.prqyincial towns, though he 
ijees nqt, I think,. sufficiently emphasize how 
i \ ■«% Doc’s loss of this support set the stage for 
' , ' hla &'yentual collapse : 1 He chronicles the prin- 
' ,’ J W ^Vents pf . the buvalier regime and shows 

• "™%:grdup 8 which Papa Doc hail effectively 
Atiwtij.-,. . scene?- Church, 



business community, intellectuals, trade 
unions, army - gradually returned during Jean 
Claude’s years in office. 

Twice Ferguson writes of Francois Duvalier 
“panicking”: at the invasion of 1958 (when a 
group of exiles seized the barracks) and in the 
crisis with the Dominican Republic of 1963 
(when President Juan Bosch was preparing to 
invade from the east). But whether Duvalier’s 
behaviour during these events can be inter- 
preted as panic is doubtful. His reaction to 
both situations can be plausibly explained as 
calculated moves to disorient his opponents. 

Perhaps the most important feature of the 
protests which led to the departure of Baby 
Doc in February 1986 was that they were insti- 
gated in the countryside and the provincial 
towns. The US occupation of Haiti (1915-34), 
during which the peasants were disarmed for 
the first time since 1791, had put an end to a 
nineteenth-century tradition of rural guerrilla 
activity. Subsequently power was centralized 
in the capital, where, until the 1980s, signifi- 
cant movements have been based. It is too 
much to hope for the election of a president 
who really acts in the interests of the masses, 
for in Haiti rhetoric about the peasants as the 
true foundation of the country is the stuff of 
campaign speeches and soon forgotten by the 
victor. It may, however, be the case that > rural 
groups have become well enough established 
over recent months to resist the impositions of 
the government and to defend the interests of 
the masses against a predatory State. When 
Haitians says "Apr 6 bondfe c 6 Ifitat (after 
God comes the State) they refer not to the 
benevolence, but to the power and unpredicta- 
bility of God: acts of the State in Haiti tend, 
like “acts of God”, to be arbitrary and general- 
ly destructive. . 

Discussing the policies of the rultng junta, 
Ferguson rightly concludes that - apart from a 
degree of civil.liberty and cosmetic gestures 
against some former tonton macoute - no ma- 
jor changes have been made since the Duvalier 
rfiglme ended, and that the revolution remains 
“unfinished". He also emphasizes die impor- 

tant role played by the Church in th^presen 
Crisis as well as the continued significance of 
Voodoo. Though stronger as an account of 
event? than as analysis of underlying causes 
and tendencies, Papa Doc, Baby Doc - well 
written and intelligently presented - provides a 
useful background to the current situation m 
Haiti and to the “democratic process which 
Colonel Rdgala and his military colleagues 
viesy with sucli Uneasei v .’I * ' 1 - M v*« 


refused to share this leadership. Coard had him 
placed under house arrest. 

Not surprisingly, on October 19, 1983, part 
of the largest crowd ever assembled in Gren- 
ada rescued their hero and, together with those 
of his supporters in the Cabinet not imprisoned 
elsewhere. Bishop was taken triumphantly to 
the old slave fortress overlooking the Porto- 
fino-like- harbour of the capital, St George's. 
But the arlny, on Coard’s orders, attacked the 
crowd, and eventually Bishop and his close 
colleagues were executed by firing squad. 

Lewis’s emphasis on conspiracy - first by 
Coard, am! then by the United States - inevit- 
ably leads to some distortion. The Marxist- 
Leninist study group around Coard, the Orga- 
nization for Research, Education and Libera- 
tion (OREL) - incorrectly named the Orga- 
nization for Educational Advance and Re- 
search - appears in his book to have been 
all-foreseeing, but this essentially sixth-form 
debating society had, by 1980, lo all intents and 
purposes, ceased to exist; it was only useful to 
CoaTd's opponents after his capture. Lewis 
hints that the crisis was CIA-inspired; lie be- 
lieves that the Grenadian traitor was Inn St 
Bernard - the only one of the original twenty 
Coard sympathizers accused of Bishop’s mur- 
der who was freed after a Preliminary Inquiry 
in 1984. But, in fact, there is no evidence what- 
soever to support such a charge. Lewis also 
suggests that serious military intelligence mis- 
takes, suffered by the United States forces, 
were in fact deliberate propaganda and that 
documents captured in Grenada by the CIA 
were altered or even forged. ^ 

Lewis's view is that US policy in Grenada 
was dictated by a belief in "Manifest Destiny". 
This has resulted in a “popular social imperial- 
ism in American life" in which power breeds 
arrogance and where moral bankruptcy has 
"replaced the work ethic with the play ethic, 
honesty with subversion". Although the demo- 
cratic spirit in America remains potent, "liber- 
als are the victims of the intellectual backward- 
ness of American life” and they hardly ques- 


tioned Reagan's use of force in Grenada. 
Lewis also seems less than fair when, on the 
whole, he avoids commenting on the “revolu- 
tionary manners” imposed on Grenadians by 
the New Jewel regime: “manners” such as the. 
banning of opposition parties, the introduction 
of censorship and preventive detention. 

The Movement did achieve many positive 
social and economic changes, particularly in 
adult education, agriculture, health and rural 
water supply, and many of these were lost 
following the entry of the Americans and the 
reassertion of the Grenadian dlite’s depend- 
ency upon imported, and especially American, 
values. It had, however, a tiny, filitist and un- 
representative membership; it was secretive 
and sectarian, and the Stalinist Central Com- 
mittee demanded “iron discipline”, “absolute 
obedience" and the uncriticnl acceptance of an 
alien political system imported from the Soviet 
Union. 

There is no such sophisticated critique in The 
Grenada Documents, edited by Brian Crozier. 
The author’s highly selective use of the cap- 
tured documents is reinforced by the tone of 
Sir Alfred Sherman's introduction. Together, 
they present a picture of Grenada as a com- 
munist dictatorship closely controlled by the 
Soviet Union, in which the International De- 
partment of the Soviet Communist Party 
assigned specific tasks to the New Jewel Move- 
ment. The Grenada Documents- is perhaps the 
most dogmatically anti-left book on Grenada 
that has appeared since the demise of the re- 
volution, and it seems pointless to attempt to 
counteract its distortions by citing evidence of 
the Grenadian zealots’ frustration when the 
Soviet Union was reluctant to accept them as 
"trustworthy” communists and so underwrite 
the tottering economy. Many documents exist, 
among those captured in Grenada, which illus- 
trate the sharp commercial practice, yergingon 
exploitation, displayed by the Soviet Union 
and East Germany. It is clear that it is not only 
America that does not want a “second Cuba" 
on its doorstep; neither does the Soviet Union. 
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4 One of the most significant of this year’s 
books must be . . . by . . . This account of 
the late i 8th and early 1 9th centuries throws 
such a wholly new light upon the political 
and cultural life of the period that 
obliquely it illuminates our own ... 

As for comedy I would select ... 9 

6 We’re talking about pleasure today, not 
literary prizeworthiness, which is not always 
the same thing. My choice is . . . by . » . 

. about following the Aborigines’, pathways 
across Australia. A traveller’s notebook of 
thoughts and ideas - not really a novel, 
though it calls itself one ... 9 

4 First, the disgraceful and funny . . . by . . . 
which cruelly tears off the butterfly wings of 
her lovers, friends and acquaintances, 
leaving me thankful that I knew her but 
slightly. And the unpretentious . . .by 
... with its shreWd literary judgements 
contains several pleasant surprises ... 1 
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. . fill in the gaps in your reading this Saturday 
with The Times critics’ choice of Christmas books 
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Caring how in caring for 


David Cnilurri 
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On Kthlcsuuri Kconumlcs 

13 1 p|*. Oxford: Blackwell. U4.'*5. 
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Over the yours Ani;ir(y;i Sen lias raised, and 
often answered, a series of fumla mental ques- 
(inns about welfare economics. Mow, in ibis 
slim book of his Buyer 1 ■eel u res, he uKcrupTs a 
stir! of inidlcctnal brokerage he I weeri welfare 
economics and ethics. 

Since Adam Smith, mainstream economists 
have scraped it way at the ethical component of 
their subject until there seems to he very little 
of it left. Indeed they hast* found it con- 
venient to ignore Smith's other great work. 
7 he Tht'ory of Moml S^niinw/Ux. I’linleiiee. in 
that hook, means reason and understanding 
plus self-command (not self-love). The Mihsc- 
ipieiit fiarrmving-down of Smith was. argues 
Sen. a major cause of the impoverishment of 
economic theory f agree with Sen about this, 
hut quoting passages from The Tfurotvnf Mur- 
id .Vivifiwti'/ifv is not tiiftiticnl to resolve (he 
Smith I'rohlein Hieie leinains a sneaking 
suspicion rh.it Smith foil lie had satisfactorily 
proved what came to he the maiiiM renin |msi- 
tion: that bccaihe of the Invisible Maud it was 
sufficient in market transactions to assume 
rational, self- interested behaviour. If this were 
so, it would he quite right to ignore ethics while 
doing economics. And. in fact, the results of 
ploughing on for a century or two in this man- 
ner have sometimes been impressive - a (mint 
which Sen well recognizes. ()ne result was the 
elegant l-uml.uiiculal Theorem of Welfare 
Economics , which lias the te markable double 
property that every competitive equilibrium is 
un Optimum and any Optimum cun he 
achieved via a competitive equilibrium. In 
other words competition is a Good Thing. 
Notice that the ethical input to the theorem 
stops well short of old-fashioned Utilitar- 
ianism. 

Terms (ike “Optimum" and "Good Thing" 
suggest that significant ethical assumptions are 
hidden away here somewhere. One of these is 
that judgments about income distribution arc 
"subjective” and should be kepi separate. 
Sen's own contributions u> Ibis urea of theory 
have been substantial. He recognizes the sutv- 
jeetive nature of statement § about distribution, 
of course (this was one of the points of his On 
Economic Inequality of 1473). Rut his later 
writings have emphasized that the convenient 
split between distributional statements (sub- 
jective) and efficiency statements (objective) 
cannot really be sustained. This is rather a pity: 
it would have been nice to have had the ethical 
component hi economics neatly segregated in- 
side a separate compound, where Rawb and 
Nozkk could have grazed peacefully, doing 
little harm to anyone else. 


Tin. 1 other ethical aviiiniption behind the 
hmd.iiiiciitiil Theorem concerns the nature nf 
die Optimum itself. It is a very special Mini- 
mum. requiring very limited ethical iissimip- 
lioitv '1 he Optimum is simply a stale in which 
in* further mutually beneficial “trades” may he 
made. If such "trades” are available they will 
be made under competition; if nut. “improve- 
ment" is possible only if one parly gains nt the 
expense of others. To decide about that we 
have to go (o f- tides. Hut for the rest all we 
need is for people to be rational and self-in- 
terested. They choose wlut they want nnd we 
allow their preferences to count. Sen lias pre- 
viously referred to this approach as Welfarism, 
and regards its ethical base as ji miserably 
limited one. A major theme of these lectures is 
the nccil to establish a much richer base. 

Consider rationality. 'I hc doctrine of “re- 
vealed preference" says that jieopk* choose 
what they prefer, given wliat is available. It 
would be irrational for them to do otherwise. 
On this doctrine it would hardly be possible to 
be other (him rut ion a I, and rationality is thus a 
kind of consistency. Sen is not keen on this 
t.mtitlogic.il intcipretaiioii: "rational choice 
must demand something nt least ahmit the cor- 
respondence between vvliat one tries to achieve 
and how one goes about it". Rut 1 hi* discussion 
of rationality which, in the end. turns so much 
on definitions, is less interesting than his 
discussion of self -interest. 

There are nt least two things wrong with the 
dominance of (he hs.su mpt ion of self-interest in 
economics, l irsl, it leaves out whole ranges of 
human behaviour for which it provides only u 
weak explanation: giving to charity, voting 
against one’s direct interests, devoting oneself 
to n good cause, helping those struck by dis- 
aster, etc. Admittedly it is possible, just, to 
force most of these forms of altruism into the 
Procrustean bed nf self-interest, hut the 
exercise is unduly cramping. I fere I emphasize 
the “altruistic” nature of departures from 
seU-interost, though Sen Ititltides examples of 
customary and conventional behaviour ns well. 

This leads immediately to the second major 
disadvantage of self-love, that it mighl not be 
conducive to the efficient attainment of one’s 
goals. Departures from self-love may instead 
be instrumental in achieving what we want. 
Take the case of environmental pollution. It is 
easy to see that too much pollution will result if 
competing firms are left to their own devices; 
the. Fundamental Theorem then breaks down 
and a' referee (the State?) has to step in. But 
many situations in between may be modelled 
as games in which co operation is actually su- 
perior to competition- Departures from self- 
interest may then prove efficient. 

So we see that economics could profit (as it 
were) by releasing Ethics from its compound. 
The result would he a plural economic 
framework in which people's preferences and 
the justifications for choice were partial, a dis- j 
tressing prospect for those who tike their in- 
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dicators to he simple. But if simple indicators 
hiwc to be qualified in various ways, then the 
value of simplicity is not so dear. For example, 
comparisons of various countries’ well-being 
based upon Ihc simple indicator of GDP per 
capita would need to be buttressed by other 
indicators - of life expectancy, literacy, etc. 
The outcome of such pluralism would be an 
untidicr but still rigorous welfare economies. 

The other object of Sen's missionary work is 
to persuade philosophers that economics can 
lie of use to them. This will generally be the 
case, he argues, for conscquentiulist state- 
ments, though not for absolute statements, for 
ex him pic about liberty or about honesty. Eco- 
nomics will be able to help (in the conscquen- 
tiulist case) because of what Sen calls its "en- 
gineering" role. As an example he cites general 
equilibrium theory and the analysis of famine, 
(o which lie himself has made great contribu- 
tions. Or. to take a related example, we might 
start from the Greatest Happiness principle, 
where it is good to feed the hungry. At this 
point the economist may he called in, not to 
prevent the hungry being fed, hut to analyse 
the consequences of such feeding for indige- 
nous agricultural incomes, national growth, 
etc. In Ills engineering role the economist is 
quite used to handling interdependent sys- 
tems, sometimes will) long chains of causation. 
Sen is clearly right here, though his point is to 
Mime degree the well-known one that to be 
ethical in uurccmiumic behaviour one needs to 
know some economics. But the point is not 


unique to economics, for just as ethical econo- 
mic behaviour requires knowledge of econo- 
mics, ethical medical behaviour requires a 
knowledge of medicine, and so on. Conse- 
quential^ statements about action in the 
world require a knowledge of the world. 

Economics by itself, however, is very often 
unable to deliver clear consequentialist 
answers. Suppose I am in favour of economic 
sanctions against South Africa. I am not sure 
that my view is an entirely consequentialist 
one, but, to the extent that it is, economics is of 
only limited help. I need to know the consequ- 
ences of my action for trade patterns, incomes 
per head and their distribution, the dynamics 
of the political and class structure in South 
Africa, etc. The answers to these questions are 
uncertain but clearly they require more than a 
knowledge of economics. In a sense this brings 
us full circle to Smith. Not only was the ethical 
basis of his analysis a rich one but he treated 
economics as part of a unified social science, 
together with moral philosophy. It is ironic that 
if modem economics is to be of any help 
in nnswering Big Questions, then the dis- 
carded bits have somehow to be reintegrated 
with it. 

Slim though it is, this volumefinishes with 
thirty-two pages of references, justified if they 
lead philosophers to seek out the economic 
references nnd vice versa. A measure of its 
success will be the intellectual work it stimu- 
lates across the now fuzzy boundary between 
the two disciplines. 
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Economists have a poor reputation these days, 
for making wrong forecasts and advocating im- 
practicable policies. Keynesian economists in 
government during the twenty years after (he 
war, such as Sir Donald MacDougall and Sir 
Alec Cairncross, have been the butt of mone- 
tarist politicians, who now listen to another 
generation of knights. Sir Alan Walters and Sir 
Terence Bums. Yet the record of (he Keynes- 
ians stands up well by comparison with that of 
their successors, and in Don and Mandarin 
MacDougall describes his half-century of plum 
jobs in and out of (but mostly in) government 
with pride and without apologies. 

He emerges from these chatty memoirs as a 
precocious, painstaking, persistent BallioIScot 
with the ability to spot problems, handle 
peoplei and get things done. His intermittent 
academic career gave him a solid basis for 
assignments as a national, and sometimes in- 
ternational, civil servant. His magnum opus 
was The World Dollar Problem (1957); ironi- 
cally, the problem turned oul to be too many 
dollars rather than too few, as he ruefully ack- 
nowledges. The other work for which he will be 
remembered, the 1977 “MAcDougall Report" 
on European fiscal federalism, commissioned 
by the EEC; erred only in being ahead of 

rather than behind the limes. 

Now that MacDougall la able (o take vs bo- 
; hind the: scenes We ran see that his dalrrt to 
fame u in the realm of deeds oven more than in 
that of words. He had a good war as head of 
staristks for "Pro* " Undmuann, OmtchHl’s 
right-hand man , and went on important mrs- 
«on* to Ihe United Slates and, in 1945. to 
Gcrranny.He was tbtejolnttie “fror 11 jn imv- 


mon. MacDougall was the first Economic 
Director of the new National Economic De- 
velopment Council (“Neddy”) created in 1962 
by (he Tories to plan for faster growth, and 
happily carried on by Labour. The enthusiasm 
with which they then tried to raise the growth 
rate from 3 to 4 per cent a year brings to mind 
Nigel Lawson, the current Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, forecasting the selfsame growth 
rate for 1987. After a quarter of a century, the 
wheel has come full circle. 

MacDougall was a key figure in the ill-fated 
Labour experiment of the new Department of 
Economic Affairs, set up in 1964. He describes 
vividly both the miseries and the splendours of 
working for George Brown, whom he con- 
verted to his own belief in devaluation - a 
policy as well suited in his view to the circum- 
stances of 1964 as it had been ill suited to those 
of 1952. It is revealing to find how often minis- 
ters and officials kept returning to the idea, 
which Harold Wilson and Jim Callaghan first 
tried to suppress, then tardily implemented. 

The summit of MacDougall’s career was his 
period as Chief Economic Adviser to the 
Treasury from 1969-73, first to Roy Jenkins, 
then to Tony Barber and thus, in effect, to Ted 
Heath. He retired in October 1973, not a bad 
time to close a chapter of Keynesian econo- 
mics; like so many economic advisers, he has 
the defence that his advice was not taken. 
There was too much reflation by too many 
channels during his last five years in power. 

Thereafter, Until 1984, MacDougall had a 
new lease of life as Chief Economic Adviser to 
the Confederation of British Industry. Leading 
industrialists are not, unfortunately, very in- 
teresting to read about except possibly for 
those who know them. Yet the last three chap- 
ters of the book are valuable for the picture 
they give of the top men in the CBI and the 
TUC working together in the 1970s to achieve 
a Labour government's objective of pay res- 
traint,' After 1979, the mould of this cosy cor- 
poratism Was broken; the CBI now finds it 
>n 
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There are few figures in the history of Amer- m 
ican thought as important as William James, or er 
as intriguing. Since his death in 1910. there has 
been a steady stream of scholarship analysing al 
his work, his character and the complex inter- ol 
relations between them. Gerald E. Myers’s pi 
monumental examination of James's life and lc 
thought is a major contribution to this liters- » 
ture, and destined to become the definitive o 
treatment for decades. c< 

The man portrayed in this exhaustive, and ti 
occasionally exhausting, study is a complex, p 
subtle, often elusive thinker who saw philo- I) 
sophical issues in novel and unexpected ways. J 
He had an extraordinary gift for expressing his p 

vision in engaging prose punctuated by vivid h 
examples and anecdotes. One striking measure c 

of the appeal of his ideas is the size of the v 
audiences he attracted. In 1906 and 1907, his g 
public lectures on pragmatism in New York a 
and Boston often drew a thousand or more 
listeners. But James’s eloquence was at best a v 
mixed blessing. For, as Myers makes plain, he f 
was often prepared to sacrifice clarity and care- ^ 

ful exposition for an arresting image or a 1 
memorable turn of phrase. Though he often t 
protested that his critics misunderstood him, 1 
his penchant for pithy slogans must bear much 
of the blame. In the long run, it has been the < 
slogans, the images and the short snatches of i 
argument that have survived and influenced i 
oJher thinkers. James’s “Radical Empiricism” , 
the systematic metaphysical theory on which 
he laboured during the last decade of his life, 
was neither novel enough nor clear enough to 
attract many adherents. He envisaged Radical 
Empiricism opening a new path in philosophy, 
providing a middle way between Materialism 
and Idealism. But, as Myers demonstrates in 
considerable detail, it is hard to see that 
James’s metaphysical system is all that differ- 
ent from Berkeley’s. 

In James’s work many have found the first 
distinctively American voice in philosophy - 
practical, bold, optimistic and Iconoclastic. He 
Was a scientist by training, and like most of 
what is best in American philosophy after 
James, his philosophical theorizing was always 
Scientifically informed. But, as Myers empha- 
sizes, he was also a man of intense, often dark 
emotions. During his lifelong battle with de- 
pression and despair, he quite seJf-consciously 
used philosophical theorizing as a weapon to 
keep his internal demons at bay. There are 
deep emotional needs behind much of James’s 
writing, needs which he often made no attempt 
. to conceal, Indeed, a central tenet in his think- 
ing was that philosophies are essentially the 
expressions of their creator’s temperament, 
and that the arguments used by philosophers 
are largely rationalizations of conclusions 
. already sanctioned by their personalities. : The 
'vivid personality reflected in James’s philo- 
- sophical writings Is part of what gives his work 
its enduring. Interest. 

: Another .endlessly engaging feature of his 
. . character and work was his restless , egalitarian 
and sometimes quirky curiosity. Experience 
• was the central element in James’s philosophic- 
, ' ..al system^ in everyday experience he claimed 
to fijtd objective space and time, along with the 
glue, that held the self together. And in reli- 
; • . glous experience he thought he could find clues 
’ . ( !q the; mysterie$ of- the cosrtios. The . religious 
v experience Which he set the most store was 
. / not the experience of the cerebral neo-Hege- 
t Hans' and transcendental- idealists who domin- 
^ ated Western academia at thd turn of. the cen- 
1 Wry- Rather, as, jdSjah Royce tells us, for 
1 ;/, Jaiue§ '‘tfie qnbbnyentional and the individual 
: i. id” religious ekpenemMarethemeans whereby 
'V .the 'trtith d£ Superhuman World may become 
Thus, In preparing The Var- 
/■f of Religioust Experience, Janies “went 
- iS^^ ^ order to get first-hand accounts 


eccentrics, and inspired but lowly people". His 
Harvard colleague Santayana might look down 
his nose at the “communistic, hysterical, spir- 
itistic or medicinal” sects that sprouted so pro- 
lifically in American soil, and “were despised 
by select and superior people". But for James, 
the members of these sects could offer valued 
accounts of experiences, to be studied and pon- 
dered with an open mind. This same curiosity 
about the unconventional led to a long involve- 
ment with psychics and psychic research, and 
to a spirited defence of faith-healers, Christian 
Scientists and “mind-curists" when a proposed 
medical licence bill in Massachusetts threat- 
ened to put them out of business. 

If James was an engaging and unconvention- 
al thinker, he was also multi-faceted, and full 
of energy - hard to predict and even harder to 
pin down. One of the great virtues of Myers’s 
long and meandering account is that it makes 
no effort to package J ames into tidy categories, 
or to paper over his many complexities and 
contradictions. There is no artificial systema- 
tization here, no argument that there is a deep 
psychological or philosophical unity under- 
lying the sometimes bewildering diversity of 
James’s thought. Myers's portrait is rich, com- 
plex and loose-jointed enough to make it seem 
less than mind-boggling that Janies could be 
claimed as an important influence by both Lud- 
wig Wittgenstein and Benito Mussolini. Here l 
give just a few examples of the complexities 
and contrasts which Myers carefully records. 

By most accounts, James was a great teacher 
who made a lasting impact on students as dif- 
ferent as Theodore Roosevelt, Gertrude Stein. 
Walter Lippmann and W. E. B. Du Bois. Yet 
he did not enjoy teaching, and said. “I some- 
times shudder at the thought of the bad instruc- 
tion I have given”. 

During the middle years of his career, much 
of his time was devoted to research and writing 
in psychology. He founded the first experi- 
mental psychology laboratory in the world, 
and is still widely regarded as one of the great 
figures in the history of psychology. Yet he 
found experimental psychology tedious, had 
serious reservations about the value of what 
experiments revealed, and was greatly relieved 
when Mtinsterberg succeeded him as director 
of the psychology laboratory at Harvard. 
Moreover, during the almost two decades that 
James ran the laboratory he made not a single 
noteworthy discovery and, with the debatable 
exception of the James-Lange theory of emo- 
tions, he contributed nothing of significance to 
psychological theory. 

In ethics, James defended a cautious respect 
for the principles of conventional morality, 
which he saw as the most recent result of the 
human race’s long history of moral experi- 
mentation. Yet h6 also endorsed moral ideas 
that he himself described as revolutionary, like 
the rejection of retributive justice by Tolstoy 
and Bellamy. In politics, the man who said 
“the presumption in cases of conflict must al- 
ways be in favor of the conventionally recog- 
nized good" was an unmistakable maverick. 
An anti-vivisectionlst and anti-militarist, he 
opposed the Spanish- American War and was 
clearly out of step with the political spirit of his 

time. , 

In philosophy, Janies was an outspoken 


of a major philosophical movement with nd- c 
herents in Britain. Italy and Germany as well t 
as in many places in the United States. Charac- s 
teristically, however, there was widespread c 
confusion about just what Jamesian prugmal- 1 
ism did and did not maintain. Indeed, Myers *■ 
claims with considerable plausibility that “in 
no philosophical movement have the defen- .5 
ders and critics been more confused about each 1 
other's meaning than in American pragmatism ! 
ia the first decade of the twentieth century”. i 
James became increasingly frustrated as fellow 
Pragmatists, including Peirce, publicly dis- 
tanced themselves from the movement, while 
an opponent like the nco-Hegc!ian Bradley 
began to wonder whether he himself had not 
“always. . .been a pragmatist”. But, as Myers 
makes clear. James had no one to blame but 
himself, since under the label of "pragmatism" 
he had bundled a variety of ideas that had, at 
best, only a rough family resemblance to one 
another. 

One of these ideas is, in effect, a sketch of a 
theory about the significance (or what more 
recent philosophers might call the “content”) 
of a thought. According to James, a thought's 
significance is determined by its "practical con- 
sequences”, that is. by the “sensations wc are 
to expect from it” and the “reactions we must 
prepare". When put in this way, the doctrine 
sounds rather like the verifientionist theory of 
meaning advocated by the logical positivists a 
half-century later. This account suggests that 
true thoughts are the ones that we could verify 
if we tried, and this notion is certainly present 
in James’ writings: “True ideas are those we 
can assimilate, corroborate and verify. False 
ideas are those that we can not." 

But there is another doctrine, on the face of 
it very different from these, that James also 
portrayed as central to pragmatism. This 
second doctrine dealt with those situations, 
often of desperate emotional urgency for 
James, in which we must choose what to be- 
lieve Iroin among philosophical and religious 
propositions which cannot be verified oi falsi- 
fied by experiment or observation. In such 
situations, James urged a "subjective pragmat- 
ism" in which we explore the consequences of 
believing each alternative, and select the 
alternative whose consequences are best. 
Here, of course, the consequences in question 
are not observational, but emotional; they In- 
clude the hope, the solace or the anguish that 
various beliefs may engender. Moreover, 
i James seems to say that in choosing the belief 
with the best consequences we are believing 
what is true. Indeed, as Myers argues, James 
sometimes convinced himself that there is no 
important difference between accepting prop- 
ositions whose consequences have been veri- 
fied and accepting propositions whose con- 
sequences would be best for our long-term per- 
l sonal and emotional well-being. It was, I sus- 
1 pect, a case of being blinded by his own elo- 
. quence. Finding that he could craft smooth 
. formulas which applied both to the doctrine 
that verified beliefs are true and to the doctri ne 
j that beliefs leading to better lives are true, he 
s lost sight of the differences between them, 
s How, you might wonder, could any formula fit 
two such different notions? Here are n pair of 
i examples quoted by Myers: 


criticism, like- James’s, is graceful and cour- 
teous. His expositions are leisurely, loosely 
structured, occasionally repetitious and rarely 
crystal clear. It is, one suspects, the sort of 
book that James himself would have liked 
enormously. 

Graham Bird has written a very different 
. sort of book, designed for a different audience. 

It offers expositions of James’s central philo- 
sophical views, comparing and contrasting 
them to those of more contemporary thinkers, 
including Russell, Wittgenstein, Austin, 
Quine, Grice, Davidson, Parfit and others. 
Much of the exposition is solid and helpful, 
particularly when references to recent thinkers 
are kept to a minimum. When discussion of 
contemporary writers is centre stage, the book 
is much less satisfying. Their views are too 
complex to do them justice - much less criticize 
them - in the few pages available. 

The James in Bird's portrait is a more con- 
sistent and systematic thinker, and a much less 
colourful man. than the James conjured by 
Myers. In part, no doubt, this is a consequence 
of the limited range of topics Bird discusses. 
But I suspect that Bird was looking for a con- 
sistent philosopher, while Myers was prepared 
to take what he found. It is, however, unfair to 
compare the two volumes, since they differ so 
drastically in scope and aspirations - not to 
mention sheer hulk. Bird’s book is a useful one 
for the philosophically sophisticated render 
who wnnts an overview of James's philosophy. 
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that had no clear bearing on experience. He 
anticipated the logical positivists with his dec- 
laration that “there can be no difference that 
does not make a difference”. If a pair of philo- 
sophical propositions seem to contradict each 
other, and yet “by supposing the truth of one 
you can foresee no conceivable practical con- 
sequence to anybody at any time or place, 
which is different from what you would foresee 
if you supposed the truth of the other , then, 
James insisted, the difference between the two 
doctrines is “only specious and verbal . It was 
in this no-nonsense spirit that James made his 
famous “Damn the Absolute” remark tq 
Royce Yet the same hard-nosed pragmatist 
who urged that we should determine the "cash 
value” of ideas flirted seriously with panpsych- 
ism and with the mystical notion that there is a 

mother-sea of consciousness of which wc are 

81 Forall his eminence, influence and popular 
appeal, most of Janies's views found remark- 

ablv few advocates among the ranks of prafes- 
' .... _ Tfc« C.nnla nvrprittnrt was 


intellectually, with either the reality or its belong- 
ings, that doesn’t entangle our progress In frustra- 
tions, that fits, in Tact, and adapts our life jo the 
reality's whole setting, will agree [with reality) suffi- 
ciently to meci the requirement. It will hold true of 
thnt reality. 

Let me now say only this, that truth Is one species of 
good, and not. as is usually supposed, a category 
distinct from good, and co-ordinate with it. The true 
Is the name of whatever proves Itself to be good lit the 
way of belief. . . . Surely you must admit this, thnt if 
there were no good for life In true ideas . . • then the 

current notion that truth is divine and precious, and 
its pursuit a duty; could never have grown up or 

become a dogma ’’What would be better for us 

to believe”! That sounds very like a definition of 
truth. It comes very ncalr to saying "what we ought to 
believe" and iri that definition none of you would find 
any oddity. Ought wc ever not to believe whnt is 
better for us to believe? And can we then keep the 
notion of what is belter for us, and Whnt is true for uu, 
permanently aparl7 Pragmatism says no, an(| 1 fully 
agree with her. ' 

These rhetorically elegant, philosophically 
elusive passages capture the spirit of James’s 


William James's influence on the development 
of religious thought is considered in Wayne 
Proudfoot's Religious Experience (1985), 
which has recently been reissued in paperback 
(263pp. University of California Press. $8.95. 0 
520 06128 4). Focusing on different topics in 
the analysis of religious experience, Pnoudfool 
pays special attention to Janies's The Varieties 
of Religious Experience (though widely read, 
“its significance for contemporary issues in the 
philosophy of religion has often been over- 
looked"), and lo Schleiemacher’s On Religion. 
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l fnld its unforeseen i iccull.it ion ui the end of 
the seventeenth century, astrology hail heen 
for many centuries a perfectly lespccUMc 
intdlcctu.il activity. I '.veil those thinkcis who 
fell it necessary, for one reason m another, to 
attack astrology ns an art never «|iicsEioiicil its 
validity as n science. It has hcen. iherctorc, an 
extremely important facet of the history of our 
civilization; and yet. fearing the stamp of lun- 
acy perhaps, enlightened historians have 
shown a marked tendency to Lgnore its influ- 
ence. Hut now, fortunately, this stale of affairs 
scans to be coining In an end. I Vrflou nig ear- 
lier efforts to establish the historical import- 
ance of astrology by Otto Neugebaner. I.ynn 
Thorndike, I'tigcnio tiaiin. Keiili Ihotnusiind 
ulliers, we now have the lirst general survey of 
the topic in .T History of Western Astrology by 
S. J. Tester. 

Ur Tester examines the fort tines of scientific 
or mathematical astrology front ib origins in 
ancient Greek culture, through its eclipse in 
the Dark Ages, its ascendancy in the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance, to its waning in the 
early Modern period. Sadly. I he author died 
shortly after completing his manuscript, but it 
is evident that he was one of those scholars u ho 
coufd carry his immense learning lightly. Ihe 
hook is a delight to lead and an excellent guide 
through so complex and wide-ranging a sub- 


ject Inevitably , though , then* are a iiiiniher of 
Kiii ii iiiii-. Tester's focus on "learned" astrology 
results m .i stiuly which is almost entirely con- 
cerned with the tlieorclic.il astrological text- 
book. I here is virtually no discussion of astro- 
logy as a practice, as a skilled craft; we do not 
learn vvliai .istroli »gers actually did. 1 here is no 
account of the role of I lie astrologer at court, 
much less of (he Im udder astrologer's role in 
lilt* lives ol ordinary people. The very real 
changes in astrological practice and its cultural 
impact brought about by the printing press’s 
ability to produce cheap almanacs goes more 
or less unrcmaikcd. 

There arc even some shortcomings in the 
author's account of high theory. He gives no 
really satisfactory description of the different 
notions of astmlogical causality. All modern 
com me iitu tors on these unit tors have tended to 
see celestial intliience in terms of the physical 
effect of rays or some other form of emanation. 

I his neglects the fact that astrologers do not 
talk about the continuous influence of any 
given body, Inn rather concentrate on those 
limes when it is in a particular geometrical 
relationship with another heavenly body. The 
influence of Mars may play no role whatsoever 
in a horoscope simply because it is neither in a 
significant part ol the sky nor at u particular 
angular separation from another planet. If 
Mars and Saturn arc at W to one another, 
their joint influence is expected; if they are at 
HU" or W apart, they may Inith be ignored. 
This kind of cause - depending simply on the 
formal arrangement nr organization of things - 
was known to thinkers in Antiquity and the 
Middle Ages as a '‘formal cause", and was 
categorically distinct from the "efficient causa- 
tion" which modern .scholars seem unable to 
get out of their heads. There can be little doubt 
that the concept of formal cause justified for 
earlier thinkers the otherwise inexplicable 
view that the entirely abstract system of 
mathematics could be used to understand the 
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This bonk is a passionate plea fur a strong 
; programme of space exploration, from a while- 

hot gospeller for American space. Like most 
gospellers, Thomas R. McDonough does not 
always face up to inconvenient facts. Space 
exploration on the grand scale is very expen- 
* • sive, and he. never discusses whether the 
v i. world's leading debtor nation (or any other) 

; can afford it. Instead he assess that ‘space is a 

j place to make money*. This dubious dictum is 
! propped up by a picture of an imaginary aster- 

oid "where vast resources may be found": what 
fools we are, he seems to say, not to go and 
grab thU gleaming gold. Reality is noL so rim- 
ple. Another uncomfortable fact for him isfftat 
in the I9$0a there have been six times as many 
space launches by the Soviet Union as by the 
Vhfred States- Ignored facts do not after be: 

; licit, and McDonough is happy ftj his belief 
• - that the' United States is the leader. . 

'••••■ If youcaii ad just your mind to discount these 
two mb perceptions, you will pud Space: The 

, nt-ad. McUpnoqgh sets out .a seiujbte plan of 
, tKiion for the tawre exploration of space, on 
the umpokcrt Jtwwnptfon that a prosperous 
■ United Suae* will choose, to launch a fair free- 

for bottoms, and our poor dull Barth deufoa 
fcj : - utomfofoolyrixpag&.MO 
•j’ l&a pages for Stju W4rt a«4 mure than lOOfor 

> ' esuuriwrresfhal chdeavoun. Once not :tu 

; ; v, #p«».|wmiHT» witbataurwHe. looking first afc 
J' , **** wans tot a tJ$«pooe«ttiibm fn orbit round 

ftilr. lie «lsb. . 

, • --IW. itejffitafe** there «b*«rfy. but 

l.r-Tbe mxyiep .*£ taut sp«, 


excellent launch vile for interplanetary craft, 
especially if mining fur oxygen and metals 
proves feasible. McDonough also commends 
the far side of the Moon us ideal for astrono- 
mical observatories. He likes the idea of jump- 
ing sit times higher on the Moon, but fails to 
mention the humane corollary that many peo- 
ple disabled and chairbound on Earth may be 
able to walk on the Moon. 

f lis next goal is more distant: “the red star 
with the magical name of Mars beckons to us 
irresistibly, filled with mystery and promise”. 
This high-flown sentiment is a signal that 
McDonough is very keen Eri go to Mars and to 
colonize it. creating a new world there, with 
hopes as high as in the American New World in 
the seventeenth century. Once Mars is colon- 
ized, “even the destruction of Earth would not 
obliterate humanity"; he seems to see the 
Martian colonists as people free of evil, like an 
imaginary Pantisocracy on the banks of the 
Susquehanna. In reality, it could well be that 
the more aggressive humans would export 
themselves to Mars and be more at risk. 

From Mara, McDonough whisln us away on 
a Tony of the other planets, the asteroids and 
comets* and then takes a quick look a{ the 
more distant universe, the possible techniques 
for getting there, and (fie prospects of 
detecting extra -terrestrial intelligence, . 
Enthusiasm for space travel U a force to be 
. reckoned with, especially by dissenters who 
like savouring the beauties of paturp oh Earth 
heller than the idea of being cooped up’ in a , 
space -ship. Space fever seems io arise frpfn 
d«Tt desires to escape the wo« and trammels 
: M Earth fo «* inUMhc (hysterics of the; 

Long, ago* before rockets jmpro. 

; of,' these derire* fuelled, «H±fous 

fcrtfHl* and diverted ttealth foto; T^ptig ; 

L calhedraH and ditircbcs f fwHch^-rioWtt to ’ 

:v t ■ItMia'i hfcDtm booi U Mil bittlxr go-’ 
ahead ati d oyc Wipt i mb [if , but there is nolhi ng 
imppaliWe jjt-fcti fceriarfo pfiqfece st* IforiJ fo 
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workings of the physical world. Nowadays we 
simply take (his use of mathematics for 
granted, and the concept of formul causation 
has become virtually meaningless. If we wish to 
comprehend the origins of mathematical phy- 
sics. however, wc must try to recover its precise 
meaning, and the history of astrology will 
prove tu be an important part of the story. 

Snme elements of Tester's superb general 
account are taken further in the excellent col- 
lection of essays edited by Patrick Curry, 
Astrology, Science unit Society. The standard 
of scholarship here is cqmilly high, if not so 
lightly borne as Tester's, so that the result, 
although rewarding, is often it rather harder 
read. Furthermore, the focus once again is 
almost entirely on the exposition of fllte, 
learned astrology, so that we are more in- 
formed about astrology and science than about 
astrology and society. Of (he twelve essays 
only two are directly concerned with the social 
role of die astrologer, though three more do 
have something to sny on the matter. Predict- 
ably. perhaps, two of these are in opposition. 
Hilary Carey's study of astrologers at the 
English court in the later Middle Ages argues 
very persuasively that they had no real political 
influence, tending rather to utter what their 
superiors wanted to hear. Richard Lemay, on 
the other hand, insists, en passant, (hat we 
cannot fail to notice “the leading role played by 
astrologers in determining policies throughout 
the medieval period". 

Not even the appearance of these two major 
studies manages to solve the problem of the 
sudden adumbration of astrology as a legiti- 
mate scholarly pursuit. Earlier claims that the 
Copemican theory sounded its knell are no 
longer taken seriously and Keith Thomas’s 
more recent suggestion that notions of celestial 
influence became untenable as a result of 
Newton's work is convincingly dismissed by 


Simon Schaffer's essay, in Astrology, Science 
anil Society, on Newton’s view of comets. Far 
from removing the ominous signature of com- 
ets, Newton's world system "re-established 
them” , as Maupertuis wrote in 1742, "in all the 
reputation of terror where once they were”. 
Even Michael Hunter's discussion of a newly 
discovered attack on astrology by John 
Flamsteed before he became Astronomer 
Roynl (published here for the first time as a 
valuable appendix to Hunter's essny) conies to 
the conclusion that the new science was 
ambivalent towards astrology and, nnyway. 
whs simply not influential enough to overcome 
its still powerful appeal. 

Tester was loo expert to think that develop- 
ment^ astronomy could have had anything to 
dn with astrology's decline, but he did not en- 
tirely escape from the assumption that science 
must have had something to do with it. At the 
conclusion of his History , lie suggests that the 
old alliance between medicine and astrology 
began to fall apart by the end of the seven- 
teenth century. By then. Tester explains, “it 
was clear that medicine was improved and im- 
proving, with greatly Increased and constantly 
increasing understanding of the working of the 
human body and of the material causes which 
act on it", while astrology remained as vague 
and uncertain as ever. But this is surely to beg 
the question. Even today, many of us know to 
our cost that the art of medicine is vague and 
uncertain; in spite of its scientific image, it is 
often little more than conjecture. Certainly/ 
the dramatic improvement which Tester dis- 
cerns in seventeenth-century medicine is a fig- 
ment of medical mythology. What we really 
need to know is how physicians managed to 
persuade the public that medicine iwas "scien- 
tific” at a time when it was almost entirely 
guesswork, and why astrologers were unable to 
do the same. 
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Out of the darkness 
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Roger Kimball 


Francisco deZurbardn 

Metropolitan Museum, New York, until 

December 13 

Every now and then - it seems ever rarer these 
days - there is an exhibition of an important 
artist at a major museum, in which the works 
exhibited are intelligently chosen and sensi- 
tively Installed; the catalogue is informative 
and scholarly, eschewing indiscriminate super- 
latives and trendy interpretative gambits; the 
reviewers are enthusiastic but largely avoid 
cant; and the relatively modest crowds 
attracted to the exhibition seem to have come 
not from a sense of social obligation but be- 
cause they are interested in the art. 

The magnificent exhibition of seventy-one 
paintings by the great Spanish Baroque artist 
Francisco de Zurbarfin (1598-1664) Is just such 
a rarity. Organized by Jeannlne Baticle, cura- 
tor emeritus in the department of paintings at 
the Louvre, it provides a stunning synopsis of 
Zurbarfin's career from his early monastic 
paintings of the late 1620s and 30s, to the de- 
votional images he painted for individual 


clients and on speculation from the 1640s to the 
early 1660s. It is the first major exhibition of 
Zurbarfin's painting in the United States and 
the first overview of his work to be shown 
anywhere since 1964. (After the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York, the exhibition then 
travels to the Louvre, where it may be seen 
from January 11 to April 11 .) It is accompanied 
by Jeannine Baticle's scrupulously researched 
catalogue, which contains accomplished essays 
on various aspects of Zurbar&n’s life, work, 
and cultural context by Jonathan Brown, Yves 
Bottineau, and Alfonso E. P6rez Sfinchez, as 
well as a chronological review of the artist's 
career by Mile Baticle. 

Together with his contemporary (and ac- 
quaintance) Diego Velfizquez, Zurbar&n is 
widely regarded as among the the greatest 
painters of the Golden Age of Spanish paint- 
ing. Born in Fuente de Cantos, a small town 
some seventy miles north of Seville, Zurbar&n 
began his career in Llema in 1617 after a three- 
year apprenticeship in Seville. None of his 
work from this period of obscurity and miscel- 
laneous commissions survives. The turning- 
point came in 1626, when he won a commission 
to paint twenty-one pictures for the Dominican 
monastery of San Pablo el Real. This was a 


Seeking the true Laetitia 



ell 

R. V. Holdsworth. ir 



BENJ0N5ON iz 

The New Inn S 

Swan Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon cl 

— — — r , 
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flie New Inn was hissed at its single perform- 
ance In 1629. Jonson’s reaction was violent, it 

wrt for him; he kitted out the printed play L 

with a title-page which -accused the King's Men a 
of mcbmipetence and their Blackfriars audi- fc 
ence of stupidity, a Horatian epigraph which e 
announced ‘‘1 prefer to trust myself to a reader S 

than bear the disdain of a scornful spectator" i a j 
dedication “To the Reader" demanding to \ 
know whether he could spell, copious notes on t 
the action and characters, two self-vindicating l 
epilogues, and an ode in which the author ex- ' 
ho its himself to “leave the loathfed stage". \ 
These counterblasts were ill judged, and not i 
only because they accompany a play which i 
proclaims the wise man’s superior indifference < 
lo detraction. As John Caird's enjoyable Swan 
production - the first since 1903 - demons- 
. hates, The New Inn can be made to act much 
better than it reads. 

Certainly a first reading inclines you towards- 
the Blackfriars verdict. The plot, which con- 
trives to seem at once thin and impenetrable, 
concerns Goodstock, the host of the Light 
Heart in Barnet, and his melancholy guest 
Level, In love with Lady Frances Frampul 
(from frampold, "peevish", but sometimes 
' simply "hlgh-gpirited"). Visiting the inn with 
her male admirers for a. day of “society and 
' nilrth", Lady Frampul appoints her chamber- 
maid Pru Queen of a Court of Love, and dis- 
guises the host's son Frank as a female atten- 
riant, naming him Laetitia in memory 8 l° n 8“ ' 

i°^ rister; Lovel. is obliged to perform ,, two 
hohra’ service" to Lady Frampul, expounding 

- .ihe nafore fint of love then of valour, receiving 

.. i kiss from her at the end of each hour. Lord 
. • Beaufort, Lovel's ward, carried off Frank and 
• nl^rriea him, whereupon Frank’s nurse, a one- 
ey$d, alcoholic Irish chur-lady* reveals that he 
% j* In fact' a girl , and indeed “the true Laetitia" , 
.Udy. Frampiil’s lister, arid that she herself is 
: thi girls’ mother and hot one-eyed at all. 

Qpod^tock caps this by revealing- that he is the 
. 'I°bg-lqst Lofd Frampul, their father- arid her 
J V He pairs off Lady, Frampul with. 

- v^9Y?I? and Pi*u;with 0he of Lovers friends. - 
, Harford and Simpson, ionson’s editors, saw 

£ li: j!!;Sj[ this " dkTmere. rotten debris 6f Jonson's 
' J -^ ^illis^YTaked together tb umferpin the fad for 
^y^t^*idnlc.iq^. ga^ris iii yogue ifl the .Caroline 
i - ' Jpn$6iUari^ cert ainly pre j 

. • •-* -'WQtl thfc Hni'i WT a V*iSiiVirt a Ckt ftrilrtlHs ft facnl&JI 


and drink sherry”, while the latter likes dissect- 
ing fleas). There is, besides, the usual parade 
of freakish humours mounted by the inn’s den- 
izens, including the Hispanified fopperies of 
Sir Glorious Tiptoe and the exotic sexual pro- 
clivities of the tailor Stuff and his wife, who 
receive such standard Jonsonian tonics as 
being beaten, blanketed and stripped. 

But the play also registers a quite different 
influence: the comedies of Shakespeare. If the 
Light Heart is another of Jonson's “centres 
attractive" like Lovewit’s house or Volpone's 
bedchamber, It resembles, too, -those height- 
ened, alternative worlds which extend through 
Shakespearean comedy from the Ephesus of 
The Comedy of Errors to Prospero’s island, 
where people are restored to one another and 
to themselves. Jonson, who wrote a poem ex- 
plaining “Why I Write Not of Love" and whose 
vision of life was expressed by his impress of a 
broken circle, here creates a setting where love 
is celebrated as "circular, eternal”, and where 
characters have a Shakespearean openness to 
change. One can even spot specific debts. “All 
the world's a play", muses Goodstock, recall- 
ing Jaques; and Lady Frampul , “wild with self- 
love" and in danger of being left “penitent and 
solitary", looks back to Malvolio, “sick of self- 
love" and fasting in his dungeon. 

Given Jonson’s traditional comic and satiric 
strengths, one would have predicted that on 
the stage the main action, with its high-minded 
philosophizing, emotional exchanges and diz- 
zying last-minute discoveries, would appear 
dull and silly, while the grotesques injected the 
energy and life. At the Swap the opposite 
proves the case. John Carlisle's Lovel, black-., 
suited and grim, journeys movingly from mis- 
anthropy to marriage, and his disquisitions on 
love and valour are spellbinding. A tall hour- 
. glass runs out as he speaks, focusing the play s 
insistent, Shakespearean concern with Time as 
both destroyer and healer ..Fiona Shaw s Lady 
Frampul, in passionate red, is the other domi- 
nant role. Engagingly fidgety rather than peev- 
ish, she leaves it poignantly unclear until the 
-last moment whether she has really fallen for 
Lovel, or whether she is, punning aside, just a 

■ good actor”, as her friends suspect, -c. 

The production rightly leaves the audience 
in the dark about all the hidden rclatiottshi^ 
arid Frank’s true gender, (a deception in which 
the programme co-operates), relying on a 
strong vein of theatrical self-consciousness, 
stalled by Goodstock and Lovel taking turns 
to sit In the front row, to. carry off the final 
revelations. Only the humorous case-studies 
: disappoint. With their interminable arame 
jestirig about the sharp practices Ms liable 
grooms, they remain aimless refugees from the 
Ever^Uan In and D«/ plays of thirty yeam 
; before. Hoover, the-direetor does his best by- 
' having them surface from below stairs to join in 
the closing song, a rehabilitation Jonspn s text 

A r ' J * 


great coup for the young artist, obtained partly '■ 
because he agreed to do the series of paintings 
at a reduced price. It turned out to have been a 
shrewd bargain. In 1629, on the strength of his 
early monastic work, he was honoured by an 
invitation to return to live and work in Seville, 
then a prospering centre of monastic patron- 
age. By the mid-1630s his workshop had 
become, in Jonathan Brown’s words, “a fac- 
tory for devotional images”. 

Zurbar&n enjoyed enormous success for 
more than a decade. But by the 1640s popular 
taste began to turn away from the demands of 
his severe and often somewhat static figures in 
favour of the warmer, busier canvases of pain- 
ters like Murillo and Francisco de Herrera the 
Younger. The exhibition shows that Zurbarfn 
attempted, with sharply varying degrees of suc- 
cess, to adapt his style to changing fashions. 
But the gradual eclipse of his popularity 
proved irreversible. The upheaval in Seville's 
economic and political fortunes In the 1640s 
exacerbated his decline. Willi ever fewer 
domestic commissions available, Zurbnrfln be- 
gan looking to the colonies for a market for his 
work. He Increasingly found himself executing 
pictures on speculation, entrusting them to a 
ship's captain to sell abroad. As Baticle shows 
in her biographical sketch, the legend of Zur- 
barfin’s ending his life in utter poverty and 
obscurity has been exaggerated, though there 
is no doubt that by 1664 he had fallen far from 
his former affluence and position at the centre 
of fashionable taste. 

The present exhibition opens with the great 
"Christ on the Cross" (1627) from the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago. Originally in the monastery 
of San Pablo el Real, the painting is a master- 
piece of Christian devotional imagery. The fig- 
ure of Christ, eyes closed and head lolling gent- 
ly to the right, emerges from absolute dark- 
ness, dappled with a supernatural light. There 
are no distractions here: the world has fallen 
away in the presence of this single, absorbing 
image of excruciating beauty. The influence of 
Caravaggio’s lenebrism is patent, though Zur- 
barfin’s severe figure displays none of the coy 
lusciousness or stagy Foreshortenings that were 
Caravaggio’s stock in trade. As with many of 
Zurbarfin’s early works, the shallow space and 
tightly organized, geometrical simplicity of the 
painting show the influence of the painted 
wood sculpture of Juan Martinez Montafies (a 
marvellous example of which from the Met’s 
collection is on view In the exhibition). 

With its taut, meditative atmosphere, 
"Christ on the Cross” epitomizes what Profes- 


sor Brown describes as the “uncanny realism 
and majestic abstraction” of Zurbarrin's paint- 
ing. It also reveals the artist's ability to sub- 
sume a scene of extreme agony into an invita- 
tion for the most refined pious rumination. 
This indeed was one of his greatest achieve- 
ments. Many of his best paintings speak of a 
world of pain transfigured and transcended. 
The famous “Saint Serapion” (1628), for ex- 
ample, has a seductive, dreamlike quality com- 
pletely at odds with its morbid subject. Despite 
the ropes that bind the martyr’s hands, there is 
something exquisitely tranquil about the paint- 
ing. Only someone already familiar with the 
story of the martyr's gruesome death would 
guess the horrors that the lovingly painted 
scapular conceals. Zurbarfin's several pictures 
of female martyrs exhibit an even greater 
urbanity and detachment. Though frankly de- 
picted, the martyrs' attributes - the plucked 
eyes, the wrenched teeth, the severed breasts— 
seem only to reinforce the air of studied calm. 

In the case of his painting of “Saint Margaret of 
Antioch” (cl635), the calmness borders on in- 
souciance, as the perl saint in her red skirt, 
dark blue jacket, and jauntily cocked hat chal- 
lenges the viewer, defiantly oblivious of the 
dragon parading behind her. 

The exhibition contains at least a dozen in- 
disputable masterpieces. Some, like “Saint 
Francis Standing with a Skull” (after 1634) or 
“Veil of Saint Veronica" (1635-40), are 
sombrely contemplative; others, like the extra- 
ordinary “Saint Hugh in the Refectory" (1645— 
55) or “Saint Peter Nolasco’s Vision of the 
Crucified Saint Peter" (1629), transform tradi- 
tional narrative painting with an almost sur- 
realistic handling of space and subject-matter. 
Of course, not all of Zurbarfin’s paintings 
achieve this exalted level of achievement. In 
general, one can discern a slackening of con- 
centration in his work after the mid-1640s. The 
hints of surrealism that embolden some paint- 
ings seriously mar others, like “Virgin of the 
Immaculate Conception” (1640-50), which is a 
supremely competent, and supremely unin- 
spired, rote production. The capricious and 
unappeasable logic that determines artistic 
reputation has not been entirely kind to Zur- 
barfin. After a brief moment of glory in his own 
time, he has largely receded into the back- 
ground of art history, respected by connois- 
seurs but little known and, hence, little loved. 
It is to be hoped that this brilliant exhibition 
will help restore him to his rightful place as a 
religious painter of rare depth and feeling and a 
craftsman nearly equal to Velfizquez. 


Italian ensembles 

Jo nathan Keates 

GIOACCHINO ROSSINI 
The Barber of Seville 

Coliseum . 

The gradual reappraisal of early nineteenth- 
century Italian opera in the tight of scholarly 
research, professional recording and staged 
performances has brought Rossini to the fore 
as one of the great shaping spirits of musical 
drama. In language of a fierce, unmistakable 
individuality he proposed styles and structures 
which effectively recreated opera: Verdi and 
Wagner are inconceivable without him. All the 
more remarkable, therefore, was The Barber 
of Seville, an essay in the generally outmoded 
opera bUffa manner: The hostile reception at 
its premise in 18X6 at Rome's Teatro Argen- 
tina owed something to the public's sense that 
the management, unable to afford a serious 
work, vtas palming it off with a comedy on a 
theme already familiar in Paisiello’s version, 
whope success had made it almost sacrosanct. 

What ultimately, guaranteed immortality to 
Ro'ssini's Barber was the beauty of its texture 

and form, and this structural elegance is under- 
lined in Its latest appearance at the Coliseum. 
Mark Elder’s ronduqting; emphasizes the. 
breadth, even tire grandeur of Rossinlan con- 
ception in the ensembles, the sptirt gloss of 
vocal lines and tin irresistible attractiveness of 
•orchestral .colouring. 

So very Italianate a reading of an intensely 
. Italian work is matched in Jonathan MiUer's 


production. Tiresome attempts at Iberian local 
colour (Rossini’s sistrum and guitar are mere 
tokens) and the traditional sash and mantilla 
for Figaro and Rosine are set aside, and the 
pair are located in the Naples and Venice 
where they belong. Punchinellos from Gian- 
domenico Tiepolo accompany the Count’s 
serenade, Bartolo steps straight out of Longhi 
and the action in the doctor's house take? place 
within an eighteenth-century box set. 

Much of the evening’s gusto derives from 
Della Jones's powerful Rosina, stealing the 
musical honours with her stylistic accomplish- 
ments and bending others to her will by a com- 
bination of ruthlessness and animal passion. 
Patrick Power’s fussy little Almaviva, at his 
affecting best in the second act trio, is dearly 
doomed by this particular set of iron dimples. 
Rodney Mncarin copes gamely enough with 
Bartolo but lacks the vocal authority the role 
requires for its absurdities to be adequately 
realized, He Is easily overshadowed by John, 
Connell’s Basilio,; a malign hippopotamus 
whose , “Calunnia” , Is charged with finely 
shaded, menace. As Figaro Alan Ople, spar- 
kish and theatrically versatile, needs to estab- 
lish a mqre powerful counterbalance; to his 
overwhelming female partner in mischief. 

Perfection of ensemble underscores the apt- 
ness of a new translation by Amanda and 
Anthony Holden. Although far too leisurely in 
its manipulation , of stage business add situa- 
tion, especially in the Act One finfile, the 
production, In Tanya McCallin’s handsome 
sets, offers the most satisfying Barber , In 
London for decades. . . . , 
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Imagining Australia 


Murray Bail 

Australia begun its cxisteneo as u fabled cmiti- 
twul. For more than u thousand years (lie very 
bes! arnichiiir-irnvellcrs m tile Northern I Iciiji- 
spherc reasoned, nr rather. imiiguuti Ansrrali.i 
into existence, expanding ami contracting it. 
.shifting it about in the longitude and latiluclc of 
their minds, giving it hopeful names - never 
has a country R'cii given so many names! -and 
fabulous inhabitants, until the first Eiuropc.m 
finally stepped ashore ill IWKi. To the Greeks 
something hi p must have been down there In 
balance the land-ni.iss of the Nm tliern Hemi- 
sphere; a "counter -ear tli" fitted their musical 
notions of symmetry. A Pythagorean, or even 
the master himself, described the earth as 
“b nil -.shaped' ' and "inhabited round about" . 
and declared that "there ate also Antipodes, 
and our down is then up”. Plain has f un.mis 
imagine such a place hejorul All. intis Aristo- 
tle seems to lie mule specitie. A temperate 
truce must cciuinlv he hi ilie .Snnihcni f lentil - 
plwrr to «.imc's|niiid with the uoilheni, and 
that uas the line taken by the Stoics. Eratos- 
thenes in the tluid teiifury m accepted Anti- 
podes, thou i'h lie wasn't sure it could he "lit 
tip". Plutarch and mlieis lollmvcd. 

Nut to believe in a Terra AuMndis hec.une 
positively imCireek. And rf there tv.is a Soulii 
I.and it followed it was inhabited, for Nature 
does nothing iti vain. 'Hie mu the malic inn Hip- 
p.uchiis described the inhabitants as Aillich- 
thunev. though the sni.il I problem of the heat of 
the intervening Torrid Zone nude them - 
according to the Konun Geographers, Mela 
and Plmy- inaccessible. Only Lucretius seems 
tn have found the whole idea ludicrous. He 
couldn't imagine the Antipodes walking about 
head downward* without tumbling into (he 
tower sky, and that •‘when they see the sun we 
behold the stars at night”. Hut Lucretius was 
only a poet. By the second century an a South- 


ern Continent was given firmer though invisi- 
ble shape by (he speeul.it ions of geographers, 
astronomers and brooding aust romancers, 
notably Cicero mid Strabo. Ptolemy joined it 
on to Africa mid Asia. 

So it rein, -lined, somewhere down there be- 
low. Marco Polo alluded tu its existence after 
reaching the [vast Indies in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. And as more mid more mariners were 
blown off course, and more hind below the 
i:<|ii;ilor became known. Ten it A uur.ilis was 
progressively pushed down to join the Antarc- 
tic. where in a printed map of J4H.1 it looks like 
a huge lump of elongated Tasmania, and us a 
sure indication of the uncertainly its name had 
become longer; Temperuta Antijmdum Nobis 
Inctiguihi. As laic as 15711 in a popular world- 
map by Oriel ins, the South Land, now called 
Terra Austruii. i nnmhun rognita, is still glued to 
the tee-cap. ,md has acquired ;in immense, 
world girdling bre.idrh to balance the unrihern 
land- mass. 

Met ween these two fictions, an intriguing 
irisenjUion had appeared around 1\M on ihe 
teiii'slnal glol'c of a Uutdi geogi a pher, Johan- 
nes Sclidncr: " fhe soul he m continent recently 
discovered I ml not yet fully known." And 
twenty years later in one of the " Dieppe” 
manuscript maps of Jean Rot/ the mind- 
csli.msliftg shoreline of northern Australia - 
here called “Java die (ire.it” - makes its 
appearance in (lie correct position anil in sur- 
prising detail. It is not all coincidence that the 
golden age of French and Dutch cartography 
coincided with the first evidence of Hu rope an 
contact with the rubied Continent. 

Hut was Term Australis now terra Jirma ? 

I hid “Australia” finally been discovered? 

When it first appeared on a map. in 1M)5. Ihc 
name “Australia” was assigned to one of the 
islands of the New 1 febrides. And sonic eighty 
years after the explicit Rote map, on JUna29, 
IfOH. we find Peter Paul Rubens, very much a 
man of the world, discovering Australia. Be- 


fore leaving for Madrid to negotiate a truce 
between England and Spain (where he met 
Vcla/ipicz who would 300 years later darken 
an entire school of Australian painting) 
Rubens wrote tu a friend; “I have heard on 
good authority, but in secret and great confi- 
dence. the positive report that [the Dutch] 
have discovered ultra Tropkum versus Au- 
strian, a great country, not to say, new world." 
The diplomat then went overboard. “This will 
lie u memorable thing in our time." 

These excited whisperings were like the in- 
complete lines nn the map: scratching Ihc sur- 
face. Another 150 years would pass before the 
South Land became fact, and even then it 
would remain a source of endless fiction. 

It was perhaps strange, or proof of the diffi- 
culty to see beyond what was firm underfoot, 
that once those marvellous armchair-travellers 
in the Northern Hemisphere agreed on a 
Southern Continent, and that it was inhabited, 
they were unable then to leapfrog back, us it 
were, and people it with figures more or less as 
ordinary as themselves. In the face of darkness 
land was land, hut the invisible Antipnilenns 
were imagined ns outlandish freaks. The reas- 
suring “artist's impression" of pine-trees, cas- 
tles mill liulf-nakcd men with huws and arrows 
in one .sixteenth -century map of what is now 
Arnhem Lund suggests only that Oombrich's 
law uf environmental transference can be ap- 
plied to the visual imagination. 'Hie uncharted 
space of flic Southern Hemisphere and the 
stubborn suggestion of something big down 
there beckoned writers to embark on imagin- 
ary voyages: and the reader could be expected 
to encounter the strangest miimuls, vegetables 
and minerals. 

In the first reference to “Australia" in fiction 
Apuleius in his novel The Golden Ass (before 
AU 197) writes of Antichthoncs, who are ac- 
cessible at least to pitches. To die influential 
medieval theologian St Isidore of Seville it was 
Continued on page I3J0 


Letters from inside: writing in prison 



Ken Smith 


Two years ago, thanks to Greater London 
Alts, 1 became writer in residence at HM Pris- 
on Wormwood Scrubs; two month* ago my 
, : term ended and the - jpt ct closed as definitely 
, a&dfts a pterbms ly as they had opened, I hav e 
j a dHtinctfeetingof being “out", andanotherof 
being ntt oft from * job that became ari obses- 
• • with men T had crime 'to 

.-.‘.•hwwrwBj&s ' ' 

:• worfcedali over the prison., with many 
• karfiof prisoner, but particularly on H» Wen’ 
wing, where some 250 fnng- term prisoners five., 
their (tones a catalogue, of murder and 
mayhem; f worked with men who either wrote, 
pi exprewedan interest m doing so. The theory 
■bfhat, forced into introspection by their sur- 
nwnrfingj amt wfthtime on Ihcir hands. nupiy 

■ pnionert WTjie. Perhaps only a minority get 

feeKng^ on to paper, into poems ot songs 
W out it s a far larger ' minority than 

1 ■ , wemighf imagine. Inude {.found quite orvhn- 
. flits wftcr wrote poems, who had written 
them before prison or begun to write 
thfeM Same Were ore jifotud Wri ten* titiwn 
utterly tttioia. For tome; the only experience 
of prietfjr, was ^rvatfing fri^m aiK^^odt 
, anthologies; some turned out. teres; of hrillii- , 
ifctttt. Othera' matte aathrilrij^es themxlvtKdr 
: kepi it cimwoonplaee boot; Some diris(t ; 
kept journal that they- wrote drily wh^fo 
^isim.tTt^invpct^ionshowedcluiterfpf^ri-- 
tries most often made at the beginning of it 
sentence, the time when mirmpeclbm is often 
keenest. Porofhcruhc problem lay in how to 
write » fc'f rcr from rite inside (i> Hie but; soiinr 

■ men - though educated and articulate - found 

frfrir stdcVof * *h«r difficult to fill, ' 

M fhe beginitityj people would ask me If 1 VI 
found another Shakespeare y«L-| Wasniiuok- 
’ uig fo t on^ though l migh t halve C ncouotefcd it 
Gonet nr a VSlIon, in any citwt t was defining ; 
the fob us f was doing it, Writing was what It 
was about, but ctimmuiiiHifirig defined a more ' 


general problem. Some men wrote merely to 
fill the time or m hope uf fame; for others 
writjng was a way of avoiding their own feel- 
ings. Most prisoners said that they didn’t want 
to write about prison, their own circumstances, 
and at this I stumbled. Here were men unwill- 
ing to look at their environment, who saw no 
poetry at all in the rhyming, metaphors of 
prison speech. 

Some wrote long escapist novels in which 
they lost themselves. Others wrote fantasy. In 
prison the most po polar authors ore Michael 
Moorcock and Stephen King, but tastes .are 
often surprising. Many men are widely read, 
and obscure comers of literature turn up with- 
out regard |o fashion or academic or literary, 
respectability. It took a white to discern, with' 
ih«e who persisted, that the narrative they ' 
wrote often became a Commentary on them- 
selves, recreating what they'd sought to step 
aside from- For some,' the hovel began in 
biography. For others it went purposefully in' 
other directions, sometimes seeking to create 
.another unrcil life they might have lived. What 
their work often lacked was conflict, white they 
endured Irt the midst of it. From prison the 
world tpon begins to took like a glossy maga* . 

, jsirtd; characters in fiction were forever walking 
iirta Wt|I-funiijhcd rooms to sit in comfortable 
Chain for pk*M« toattma|iofts, i recall partis ; 
tmlajt^r one man's Scfarte fietkm tale, it began 
; wcll , riiotigiN f never kne^ wheriwr he’d stolen; ^ 
'Wipto*-. tall riiestpiloiofihofotureitlc^bff 
^C«wCa»riweraIinfc 

don’t know Is that thoSIglri bwilc* UtM-' 
limit oftwrutdverio, beblridkvhScH wa’ib eow- 
taEoed; tveakiiqi Kt he pimetrifea Ihe lnertt--' 
brarte swioumlfnjj wri imleif of.' bcipg, witt f 
wake* up in i wiall room he' can't get oat bf, 
beyond, which js another and quite difcri world 
inhabited by the gods , who are buiy wiril iheii 
work and their power struggles «uid whmte 
gtuge he doits nor speak. Their tnain ronccrti is ■; 
Id repair diet 'hole .he hits matte in the mem- / 
branc. and disatver i& cause; ikmmM: lellshifti: 
his role in ibe proocedi ngs. The tale died thcrt ri 


he ran out of steam, precisely when he reached 
his own predicament in the allegory, locked in 
and unqbte to communicate with the gods. 

Whether or not meagre resources ought to 
be spent on getting criminals to be more articu- 
late, the fact is that they learn a lot from such 
discovery of themselves,, they have a lot to 
teach us that we need to know, and most of 
them come out again. In practice it was often a 
matter of getting men to recognize the signifi- 
cance of what they’d said or written, that a tale 
told orally was worth writing down, that a 
phrase air a memory or a single image aright be 
the beginning of a poem; Getting them to fol- 
low through was largely a matter of hope that 
. their enthusiasm would last. In prison, time is 
broken up abruptly into crowded interval* in- 
terspersed with long solitudes, the ambience Is 
harsh , repetitive , and language often vicious. 
A conversation is. Invariably interrupted and 
it’s difficult; to complete a thought. Cerebral 
'. life » hazardous, and the imagination starved.,' 
Deeply cynical; the managerial staff are scarce- 
ly interested in any stimulus or attention paid 
to. prisoners beyond the deadening routine. 
They can make life difficult or.klll any project. 
‘'In prison persistence is kit; . 

Recently 1 watched* performance ofSteveri 
Berkoffs East, given ip it dassrotim in what is 
bravely called “the college*’, for u until invited 
;; atidjcacc of anvi&ti, Directed by Alai* 

■ McCormack ih the- role of vf siting teacher, 
pebble, die vftiHhg actress, together with Lee 
arid Jrfe and Paul tod Greg add the two Colin*. 

. ml t&deiil* of Ihft lifers’ Wing, put Berkoff 
: v ttrtiiughfcb pace* fo r two evenings, Seen in tho 

. min/l in* wfktkMn •. .1.1 


In brief 


The intriguing question of how the Soviet 
media would treat the award of the Nobel Prize 
to the £migr£ Joseph Brodsky (the awards to 
both Pasternak and Solzhenitsyn were de- 
nounced) was answered last week. A state- 
ment from the news agency Tass introduced 
the subject obliquely by announcing that a 
selection of poems by Brodsky was scheduled 
for publication in the literary journal Novy 
Mir, “This publication has nothing to do with 
the prize given to the poet by the Swedish 
Academy”, declared Tass baldly. The maga- 
zine’s poetry editor, Oleg Chukhontsev, was 
allowed to be more gracious. “When we sent 
his poems to be typeset, our only aim was to 
represent all the significant aspects of poetry 
today. It is impossible to imagine modern 
poetry without Joseph Brodsky." During a 
meeting in New York , Brodsky apparently told 
Chukhontsev that his award would encourage 
interest in Russian poetry in the West. 

It is the first time since the 1920s that the 
work of a living dmigrt has hcen published in 
the Soviet Union (although the announcement 
avoided actually staling that Brodsky lias lived 
abroad these last fifteen years). But the latest 
affirmation of openness has already run into 
trouble: contrary to Tass’s claim that agree- 
ment had been reached on the selection of 
poems to be published, Brodsky is in fact 
unhappy with it, and wants it changed. 

Tlie first ever National Theatre production of 
Samuel Beckett’s Waiting for Godot opened at 
the Lyttelton on November 25 (it will be re- 
viewed in next week’s TLS) using a revised text 
based on the author's own Schiller Theatre 
production and the 1984 production by the San 
Quentin Drama Workshop. Textual emenda- 
tions have, in fact, been a feature of Godot 
productions ever since the play was first per- 
formed in London in 1955. The Lord Cham- 
berlain’s blue pencil wo* then still suspended 
like the Sword of Damocles over the commer- 
cial theatre and to avoid it the play was put on 
at the Arts Theatre, which, since it was a pri- 
vate club, was beyond his jurisdiction. Its suc- 
cess there encouraged a transfer to the Criter- 
ion in Piccadilly Circus. This let the Lord 
Chamberlain loose and, sure enough, he in- 
sisted on cuts. Most of them were typical: the 
substitution of "belched" for “farted", and .of 
“backside" for “arse", the deletion of “erec- 
tion”, “pubis" and "piss". Trivial and silly 
though they seem today, these mutilations 
were as nothing compared with his later be- 
haviour over Endgame, which was banned 
on the grounds that it was blasphemous. . 

To its later shame, Faber and Faber decided 
to publish the bowdlerized and not the original 
version. Charles Monteith, formerly chairman 
oE Faber, explains, "The reasons for this were 
purely commercial. In the mid-1950s the ortho- 
dox publishing view was that to publish the text 
of plays was quixotic folly. The Only possible 
market for them, it was thought, consisted of 
amateur dramatic societies. For a general firm 
such as Faber to publish them at all was foolish 
enough but to publish a text which could not be 
performed without the danger of a police raid 
wps midsummer madness. Moreover, the offi- 
cial climate at that time was aggressively ho&: 
(He to anything that might be judged obscene 
and there had. been an outbreak of prosecu- 
tionst Gautioh should be the watchword; or so 
at least it Was arguedi ; successfully, inside 
Fnbw.aqd Faber ” - .i 

, Beckett, of course, Was displeased and in- 
sisted 4, rightly, says Monteith^ that a|I copies 
shouldcontainanote a( the beglnnihg making 
it clear that thd text. Was a mutilate^ one, but 
apart from ihft he was forbearing qnd forgiv- 
;irtgi "1 fully pppreciate he wrote to Monteith 
: jn 1951 whenhe hfld Completed AUThat fall t 
"the difficult position you were in last year with 
the-pubHcationoP Godot vn'en par ions plus; 
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Letters 

'Life: A User's Manual' 

Sir, -Soon David Bellos will be revealing that I 
once borrowed a fiver from him and never gave 
it back. But I’m afraid none of these diversion- 
ary tactics will get rid of the evidence as I 
presented it in my last letter (November 13- 
19): his English version of Georges Perec's La 
Vie mode d'emploi is badly translated and bad- 
ly edited. I can assure both him and his editors 
that I would much rather have praised the book 
than condemned it, for obvious reasons. 

Bellos now acknowledges that I have found 
“three of the book's many mistakes", which he 
says he is in the process of putting right. By this 
he presumably means “Maggiora” for “Mag- 
gjore”, the table on the table, and “flaunt" for 
“flout". I would have thought that any trans- 
lator and editor who let those three into print 
deserved to have applied to them the epithet 
“careless". But Bellos does not seem able to 
understand that it is not a question of correct- 
ing an error here or there, but of the whole 
texture of the book in English. A single 
absurdity, like “the artist flaunting all verisimi- 
litude", or a single clumsiness, like “Boubaker 
would give her terrible rows”, would hardly 
have caught my attention in a five-hundred 
page book, and then only to evoke the passing 
thought that even Homer nods. 

1 suppose it ail has to do with the notion of 
trust, and the example Bellos Bpends so many 
column-inches discussing is a case in point. 
'Transverse obsolete medieval and oriental 
weapons” never struck me in Ulysses , though 
now I look at it, it seems hard to know what 
Joyce could have meant by it. Bellos no doubt 
has a point when he says be merely transcribed 
what Joyce had written, though one wonders 
whether Perec left out the offending word be- 
cause it wasn’t in the French translation or 
Ijecause he didn’t feel it meant anything. I am 
. sure there are a number of other cases where 
what I noted as blunders or infelicities are also 
the result of Bellos’s decision to use existing 
texts, and he may fihve been right to do so, 
though it has given rise to problems. But when 
. from page 1 to page 500 one is constantly being 
battered by phrases which seem to make little 
sense and certainly riot 'to be the kind of Eng- 
lish anyone would speak or write, even the 
most innocent phrase starts to look suspect. 
However, since Bellos is presumably not going 
. to do anything about “three shoe-boxes full of 
slips; of card”, “woken In a start” arid “usually, 
kitting out a space for living always ends up 
being a sometimes sticky compromise”, be- 
cause he cannot see anything wrong with them, 
nothing I say will make him grasp the nature of 
\ my criticism, - i - 

• -QAbrihl josipovia. 

. ,6Q Prince Edward’s Road, Lewes, Sussex. 

the Baader-Meinhof 


man meaning is of a political grouping, 
particularly a parliamentary party. (The usual 
senses of English “fraction" are rendered into 
German by Bruchteil.) I suppose it is possible 
that students of left-wing ideologies, even if 
they have no German, would instantly recog- 
nize the political sense of “Fraction” in 
English, but Aust's book is not solely for them; 
it is for the interested general reader, so that 
the expedient of an explanatory footnote on 
the first appearance of a phrase which was to 
recur again and again in the following pages did 
not strike me as appropriate either. Linguisti- 
cally annoying as it may be. It therefore seemed 
that for the general reader the phrase "Red 
Army Faction", as commonly used in English, 
was preferable. Translators do take the trouble 
to think these matters out, as the letter from 
David Bellos printed on the same page as 
Walter’s amply proves. 

Finally, Nicolas Walter is quite right in 
indicating that Jillian Becker’s debt is to Aust, 
rather than vice versa; she handsomely ack- 
nowledges his help in the foreword to her 
Hitler’s Children. That book, incidentally, 
ended with the death of Ulrike Meinhof in the 
middle of the Stammhelm trial; the rest of the 
story can now be found in Stefan Aust’s book. 

ANTHEA BELL. 

Holme Cottage, 9 Saffron Road, Histon, Cam- 
bridge. 


A History of 
Transylvania 


Sir, - Ion Ratiu complains (Letters, November 
6-12) that the three-volume Erdily Tdrtinete 
(History of Transylvania), published by the 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences, is the history 
of the subject “as the Hungarians see it". What 
else could it be? The question is whether the 
authors make some effort to present an 
impartial account. That effort is there for alt to 
see - alas, in Hungarian. Mr Ratiu implies that 
the book omits to mention Romanian opposi- 
tion to Transylvania's union with Hungary in 
1867.' Would he please look up Volume Three, 
pages 1503-06, where a very detailed account 
is given of Romanian and Saxon opposition to 
the union? Mistakes of this kind make it all the 
more important to have this indispensable 
book in English. 

L. PETER. 

School of Slavonic and East European Studies, 
University of London, Senate House, Malet Street, 
London WCL 

'The House Next Door to 
Africa' 


j ■ ..Sit, -The Baader-Meinhof Group, Gang, or 
1 ' . ■ Complex? As the translator of Stefan Aust‘s 
book, may I.point out that contrary to Nicolas 
: 'Walters claim irt his. letter to you (November 
6-12); your reviewer was perfectly correct in' 
; : saying that Herr Aust prefers 1 the term 
; : ; yv *‘poup’’ , tier Baader-Meinhof Komplex yms 
J . .. indeed the original German tide of the hook;- 
| ' by fcQtnpJejC’ , however, the author nitons not 

| . ■. ibe terjxmste therri selves,! but the &htire chain 

I, v- ■ events and idea*; leading: up to,, and 
j ■ : spreading out .from , their terrorist activities, 

j.. >That ■: was the significance of the, word as 
! r J 9pplied ip the subject of their investigations by 
Kj*. ilhe Wpst German authorities, and there is also 
■ i'i'j ' '^^.hrief referept^ ‘to its ambiguity s precisely 
J i ‘.-i ' lidie frame' ambiguity as may exist ip English 

i ' ”i When It la nb* H in a nciwhnl/tnii-ai rnntfiilti'But 


^ ,to , the qriestiqh of Red Army Faction or 



; ' ; iifordst^, wririls must have 1 baa 

^ Withal t ■ io thc first place). I 
; Fr'dktioh as “Frac-. 

10 bbepthe. less arid less convinced, 

S ' ‘‘PrnetionV was an ide 


Sir, — I know that it is not usual for a father to 
write about a review of a book by his son , but it 
does seem that a grave injustice has been done 
to the text, in the account by Anthony Sattin of 
Denis Hireon's novel The House Next Door to 
Africa (November 13-19). I read, with amaze- 
ment, that according to the review, the young 
narrator visited his father, “a prisoner of the 
State for little more - it seems- than having an 
enthusiasm for ail sorts of books”. Part of the 
tragedy, Of South Africa lies in the fact that 
people have been imprisoned for the posses- 
sion of books, But that was not what Denis 
said, On page 75 he paints a picture of 
Johannesburg pylons, and like the poet he is, 
speaks pf “a dusk country that these pylons 
cover ; with their. shivering steel sorig, a strip of 
infertility, a cold frontier". This led to a 
contrasting image: “My father, according to 
evidence in court, was among those whob ew a 
few of them up. In the thick of night one keels 
-over slowly before me, flame spewing from 
under it, dust blinking with sparks. The other 
pylons ; stop dead in their tracks; mule, and 

. unknovVing." , \ 4 

It is quite remarkable that, in a review that 
shows such sensitivity to what was written, Mr 
) SaUin Should have missed fcb crucial a passage. 
Yet ‘ by virtue of what is said, the text is 

trivialized. Tlic characters ond eVents in this 
book, os the dust-coyer skatfis, “are drawn 
frbm the author’s own famity , \ and I can insure 
, your' reviewer. Ihat til? ! author's; father was 
' Indeed in prison for. ovejr nine years;; for 
participation , in an organization that w^s 
accused of destroying py^i- Denis was twelve 
years old at the tim^ (as Jie states jn . the text) 


and these were the perceptions of an adoles- 
cent. He uses poetic licence in suggesting that I 
participated directly in blowing up these 
structures - but he most certainly did not say 
that a prison sentence was meted out because 
of "enthusiasm” for books. 

Furthermore, there Is nothing in the text to 
suggest that the family saw exile as “the 
solution to the dilemma faced by whites 
opposed to apartheid”. We chose to come to 
Britain because I was placed under house 
arrest, was banned, and, among the many 
restrictions imposed on me, I could no longer 
teach in South Africa. Whether we should have 
stayed under these circumstances is debatable. 

At the time, we decided that there would be 
more stability for the family if we left South 
Africa. We joined thousands of our fellow 
countrymen, black and white, middle-class and 
working-class, abroad - and must stay in exile 
until the regime is changed. 

BARUCH HIRSON. 

13 Talbot Avenue, London N2. 

'Tomorrow was War' 

Sir, - Sally Laird is right to wonder about the 
origins of the hearty applause for Boris 
Vassiliev’s 7b»ior«m' was War (Commentary, 
November 6-12), which on the final evening of 
Us brief London tour also played to an 
otherwise unenthusiastic and unfilled house. 
In the interval, however, while some of the 
audience left, some Soviet visitors were briefed 
by the house management not to miss the final 
applause, and indeed when the time came this 
hitherto quiet audience found a second wind. 
Enthusiasts in the stalls got to their feet in a 
way rarely seen in London, even at the opera, 
flowers cascaded from the wings on the 
self-applauding cast, and some of its female 
members began to weep with emotion. Finally, 
Vanessa Redgrave appeared on stage, where 
she read out a letter from Mrs Gorbachev on 
the Soviet privilege of presenting a play to such 
a spiritually cultured people as the English on 
the eve of the seventieth anniversary of the 
October Revolution, ft now appeared it was 
the Revolution which had so excited us. 

■ The Lyttelton Theatre went (o no little 
trouble to make the Soviet company welcome, 
but to allow the stage to be used for extraneous 
political purposes was irritating and ill judged. 
In fact, the apotheosis of overdone friendship 
came right at the beginning of the evening, 
with the foyer announcements in Russian. Am 
I wrong in thinking we didn’t get a parallel 
opportunity early this year to test our German , 
Swedish and Japanese outside the auditorium? 
My sympathies to any of the Russian actors 
who felt alienated by the man-from-Mars 
treatment, also to the bewildered wit in the 
1 audience who , as he left, wondered aloud what 
1 Denis would write in his next letter to the 
; Taganka. 


Spy Fiction 


LESLEY CHAMBERLAIN. 

2 Daysbrook Road, London SW2, 

'Women in Love' 

Sir, - In a review of Lawrence’s Women in 
Love, Lyndall Gordon stales (October 16-22) 
that thp “discdfded prologue" for that hovel 
has been known since 1968. 

Actually, it had been known five years 
earlier, having been published in the Spring 
1963 issue of Texas Quarterly , together with an 
introduction contributed by me after my .lucky 
discovery of the manuscript in the University 

of Texas Library. 

GEORQE H. FORD. 

Department of English, University of Rochester. , 
Rochester, New York 14627. 

Pineal Position 

Sir, ^ Reading my piece on the Rdvtte des 
Sciences Humaines (October 9-15), l was 
started to see that Bataillc’s "migratory eye” 
had been allowed to watider from fi pineal to a 
penile (dc) position. Muy i therefore clarify 7 
Neither penile nor pfcitial, but jaineal .- the 
: location of the so-called thi/d eye mid, in the: 

. opinion of Desqortcf , the interface of soul qnd 

body; . | ... .. ;• '. V 

HOWARD DAVIES. ' ' ' ' 

Deportment of Language and Literature, Poly- 
technic of North London! Princd of Wales Road 
London- NW$ 


Sir, - In defending his review of The Spy Story 
(Letters, October 23-29), John Sutherland 
cites my essay on John Buchan. The quotation 
is inaccurate and the impression it gives mislead- 
ing. 1 write: “If the Jews [in Buchan’s novels] , 
unlike the Negroes, were not in all ways in- 
ferior, they were most certainly different, and 
as one of Buchan's American heroes said of 
one of his Jewish heroes (vulgar Americans 
could be relied on to voice what polite English- 
men only thought), he simply ’didn’t like his 
race'.” 

The italicized words, omitted by Suther- 
land, bear out the point of the preceding para- 
graph of my essay: that Buchan’s novels fea- 
ture Jewish heroes as well as Jewish villains. 1 
go on to say that Buchan himself abandoned 
the casual antisemitism of the clubman as soon 
as Hitlerism appeared on the scene - “when 
social impediments became fatal disabilities" 
and “when the conspiracies of the English 
adventure tale became the realities of German 
politics". 

None of this, as 1 also said, absolves 
Buchan’s novels (not Buchan himself, as 
Sutherland's misquotation has it) of anti- 
semitism. But the historical context is impor- 
tant, os is the distinction between two quite 
different modes of antisemitism. 

GERTRUDE H1MMELFARB. 

Graduate School and University Center of the City 
University of New York, 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York, New York 10036. 

Captain FitzRoy 

Sir, - It may seem churlish to criticize Neil 
Curry's interesting poem “Galapagos" 
(November 13-19) for factual inaccuracy, But 
poetic licence is not an excuse for calumny. 
Captain FitzRoy may have been a creationist, 
but he was not searching the South American 
coast for evidence to support Genesis. He was 
a surveyor of genius , and was doi ng a top-class 
.survey job for the British Admiralty. Any 
doubling back was to recheck his findings when 
they disagreed with existing records. He was 
always proved right. The Correspondence of 
Charles Darwin, Volume One, edited by 
Frederick Burkhardl and Sydney Smith, puts 
FitzRoy's outstanding ability as a surveyor 
beyond dispute. 

FABTENNE SMITH. 

55 Manor Place, Edinburgh. 

Jane Austen 

Sir, - In his review of Park Honan's biography 
; of Jane Austen (November 6-12) David Nokes 

* quotes a comment on Highbury: “we might 
; imagine here the rick-burnings and riots that 
[ lay just ahead for rural villages”. It could well 
5 be wisdom after the event that tempts such a 
reading of Emma , but it is nevertheless an 
interesting fact, not noticed by Jane Austen 
scholars, that when the “Captain Swing” riots 
began in Kent In August 1830, and the first of 
the machine-breakers were brought to trial, it 
was Sir Edward Kriatchbull (1781-1849) who 
' was the presiding magistrate. 77ic Times of 
^ October 25, 1830, reported that he discharged 
1 the rioters with a caution and a three-days" 
prison sentence, in the hope that “the kindness 
s and moderation evinced this day by the 
^ magistrates would be met by a corresponding 
n feeling among the people" . It was this same Sir 

y Edward who married jane Austen's favourite 
y ■ niece Fanny Knight, thus endangering, in her 
aunt's eyes, her “delicious play of mind”. 

BERNARD RICHARDS. . 
r ' ' Brnseno&e College, Oxford. 

. Sir, - Jane. Austen’s nephew and first bio- 
.' grapher is normally referred to as “James 
, s Edward; Austen-Leigh",. not “James Austen- 
ls • Lelgh'Vqs hi you r brief pote of Austen-Leigh’s 
Meniolr of- Jane. Austen (6-12' November, 
a pl216)' Furthermore, it is not true’tq say that 
r 7 the Memoir hfiyi been out of print since 1926; it 

, e was printed in 1965 with the Penguin English 
ie Library edition 1 of persuasion (E369 in my A 
id Bibliography of Jane Austen, 1982) and has to 

the best of my knowledge been permanently 
available in that form for the last twenty-two 
years - : 

J DAVID GILSON 
51 Bl c n|ie i jn. Dp 
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Their island story 


Alan Sykes 


In (tic UN) years between tlw Cciucnni.il mid 
the Bicentennial anniversaries cif British settle- 
ment in Australia, Auslraiinn history lias noi 
behaved itself. In 1888 modest men like Sir 
Henry Pnrlccs forecast an Australian popula- 
tion of SO million within the next century ; 
optimists thought of 100 million or more. This 
giant was expected to remain a white, British 
Australia, linked to the mother country both 
by “the crimson thread of kinship”, ami by the 
more tangible tics of British investment, Brit- 
ish markets for Australian primary products, 
and the defensive screen of the British navy. 
One of the first acts of the new Gunmi mwealth 
inaugurated on January 1 , 1 901, was to estab- 
lish the while Australia policy, effectively a 
British Australia policy. 

These expectations have not been realized. 
Some 16 million Australians cluster round 
the edges of nn empty land; Britain no longer 
provides Australia's investment, Australia's 
market, or Australia's defences; the “crimson 

Abut D. (iilbcrl, K. S. Inglia, Prank t'nrale), Peter 
Spew rill {General Kdilnri): /luorafifins A Historic. 
#1 Library. Eleven sulufiics Sydney: Fairfax, Synic 
and Weldon Attucidiev JAiis MS the set. II 9 W2H8 
IS s. AlMrjfhUh- n pilhKthCil Hillside AiiUruli.i |iy 
Cambridge University Press. It wilt he uvuilnhlc in 
the UK in Imuiiiiy PflH (1.150 the set. II 521 Hu 7.1 
X). The following .%’■« volumes of ihc scries arc 
reviewed here- 


D. J. Mulventy end J. Peter White lEdJforet: 
Ausiraham to J?8fi. 47App. ft W928S 10 L 
Aiau Atkinson and Marian A*eling(F4l(on>: Atmnr- 
&tns. MM. 474pp. 0 949288 II X 
Graeme Davison. J. W. McCarty and Alba Mcl.enry 
(Editoni: Auiteultans: HWi. 474pp. U 9492W* l l J 5 
J. C. R. Camra ami Jnhn Mrfjullton (Editors): 
Akiffafoini; A IHnonniJArf.it. 2W)ip.UV4<#2fiK 12 N 
Graeme Aptlit. S. G. Toiler and Mkhad MeKernan 
(Editors): Austral inns: Evenn and Places. 476nu. 
09492** 11 ft. 

Gtaeme ApRa r S, C. Forfar and Mkhad McKenna 
(Fklfttrai: Australian.* A Historical Dktioruuv. 
462pp 0 4WKJ? 27 6. 


thread' ' remains, hut immigration policy nml 
aliovc all the rhetoric nf immigration hnvc 
changed. A new niidticiilturalism is one aspect 
of a revolution in a complex of associated 
values, reassessing every thing from acceptable 
dress, nr (he lack of it, to the status of women, 
Aborigines and South-Eust Asian refugees. In 
the lute I ‘771. Is, when Austral inn historians first 
began to consider the Bicentennial project (bat 
has now emerged its Australians: A Historical 
Library, Australian history itself was expand- 
ing into new fields and adopting new 
approaches. Women's history, regional his- 
tory, urban history. Aboriginal studies were 
parlly an indication of the collapse nf the old 
regime, partly an attack on il. J. W. McCarty 
prophesied in 1978 that regional history might 
"fracture beyond repair the assumptions 
embodied in the general histories". 

These new approaches, however, entailed 
not only a reinterpretation but frequently a 
condemnation of much of the Australian past, 
even the relatively recent past. The old belief 
that inferior races were doomed to extinct inn 
died hard and late. Aborigines were not 
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counted us purl of the Australian population 
until 1971 ; there were still massacres in (he late 
1920s, when the white perpetrators were 
absolved by h Commission of Inquiry. Despite 
Ihc early enfranchisement of women, frontier 
.society mid its mythology served to intensify 
and perpetuate the traditions of a white, male, 
British society. Australian nationalists ques- 
tioned the British connection in favour of an 
independent republic in the southern seas, but 
they too accepted and glorified the bush 
legend, the optimistic forecasts of future de- 
velopment and the white Australia policy. 
Prom every point of view, even that of British 
imperialism, (he past century of Australian his- 
tory has gone wrong in one wny or another. 
The guilt which Charles Wilson identifies in- 
some Australian historians is an extreme re- 
action. but it is not surprising that Australian 
history at the Bicentennial is characterized by a 
certain ambiguity. If the Aborigines are part of 
Australian history, os they arc in both Austra- 
lians: A Historical Library and The Oxford 
History nf Australia, does the Bicentenary be- 
come a day for (he celebration of British settle- 
ment, or a "Day of Mourning" for the British 
invasion, similar to that declared by the Abor- 
igines on the anniversary in 19387 

Ihc move uway from conventional political 
iitirniiivc represents an escupa from such 
dilemmas into alternative dimensions. Austra- 
lians A Historical Library rejects chronologi- 
cal history. The ten volumes, plus a general 
index, are in two equal parts, "history" and 
"reference". The history is done in five 
"slices", essentially a "spatial" approach, ex- 
amining Australia in particular years, chosen 
in part just because they are unexceptional. It 
also displays at times an uneasy pluralism, 
especially in (he first two volumes. Australians 
to 1788 coyly points nut that "Aboriginal and 
European histories arc nut the same . . . each 
kind of history stands on its own and satisfies 
those who believe in its view of the world". So, 
of course, did the “history" ur “myths’’ of those 
who dismissed Aboriginal culture, believed in- 
fer iur peoples were doomed to extinction, and 


gave them a helping hand. Without empiricism 
the "Aryan myth” becomes history as surely as 
the Aboriginal Dreaming, but the ambivalence 
in Australians is only the obligatory genuflec- 
tion to the totems. The scholarship is conven- 
tional; the real novelty lies in the organization, 
the “slices". 

Of the history volumes, the first, Australians 
to 1788, is likely to have the most Immediate 
impact, if only because the view of the Abor- 
igines ns no more than nomadic hunters and 
gatherers has persisted from Sir Joseph Banks 
to Charles Wilson. The picture here is of a 
more complex and differentiated society, re- 
lying not simply on what the unmodified land 
might provide, but on careful management of 
that land by firing; earthworks to create fish 
and eel traps, and even the use of narcotics to 
bring fish to the surface. A wide-ranging net- 
work of barter and social relationships enabled 
the exchange of anything from ochre and 
narcotics to boomerangs, spears and shields at 
regulated meeting places. The use of both spir- 
itual and physical sanctions limited conflict 
between groups in a vast country where all 
strangers were potentially dangerous. 

Even when regulated and ritualized, how- 
ever, it was still a society in which violent death 
was common, disense and Injury went untreat- 
ed, and life was short. This volume is heavily 
tilled towards a rosy picture of an Aboriginal 
society "far more happier than we Euro- 
peans" , The balance of prejudice, as Wilson 
remarks in Australia 1788-1988, has shifted 
from the blacks to the whites, a shift most 
evident in calling the landing of 1788 ‘‘The 
Invasion". The greatest gap is a failure to pull 
together the various hints about the possible 
rise and fall of the Aboriginal population be- 
fore 1788, and of possible population pressure 
at that time. The observation that Abori gin al 
children were spaced out, and the decline of 
the population in the face of white settlement, 
both indicate a society geared towards popula-. 
tion control to maintain the balance between 
population and resources in a static economy.* 
The degree to which such control was necesS- 
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ury i»n<l how ii was ncliicvcd require mure ilis- formation, oflcn brilliantly bin sometimes till- 1935. This project has been going on for so has so far refused to move. The epilogue ends 

laissiuii than u few scattered paragraphs. necessarily, since u volume of Historical Static- long, uiulcdccled by comments on earlier in a message of hope. In a post-Christian 

Sli* •:?, ;:r»? snapshots in the family album, ties is included in the series. The scope is stag- volumes, that there is little new tosny. Volume post- Enlightenment world the old constraints 

descriptive but unrelated episodes. Thu (lift i- gering, covering not only the obvious areas of Six is better organized and clearer than the two have gone, the opportunity is greater than 

culty is to give them coherence and purpose, u im migration, population, economic resources, immediately preceding ones, but it remains ever. 

difficulty aggravated in the ease of Australians: religion , literacy mid so on, but war, Depress- vintage Manning Clark in its vices and virtues. The villains in this history without heroes are 

i hy the formlessness of pioneer society ion. rabbits, bushrangers, larrikins, even the There is the same almost interminable repeli- less the bourgeois politicians of the Nationalist 

itself ami the absence of major events other most common time for ru:ul deaths. It will he of tion, the same difficulty of disentangling either and Liberal parties than the vast majority of 

turn the ^Myall (.reek massacre to contrast with immense value to teachers and students ut all events or Clark's assessment, if any, from the Australians who have always rejected their 

the endless everyday dial is the substance of levels, and of interest to browsers, but desper- welter of contemporary opinion. Superficially, visionaries in favour of the Australian dream a 

' hbtory from below’ . Each episode is interest- ntely needs some basic niups showing mniin- this volume appears to offer a novel element in block of land and a house, the materialist 

mg in itself, but in chapters like "People Meet- tains and rivers. A map on early exploration the Auslrnlian experience, the decline of faith mediocrity and philistinism of the Australian 

mg .the succession uf them comes dose to which sets the explorers' mutes on a sea-green ns the First World War “placed God high on suburb. For Manning Clark, as for the. vast 

padding. Amimllms: IfthS overcomes this plain conveys none of the difficulties experi- the list of missing persons". In practice those majority of historians, this dream is inade- 

pronlcmoy introducing early oil a limited set of enced by the first settlers as they struggled for classic figures, the “strniteiier” and the "en- quate; affluence has eroded the old virtues of 

c aractcrs w ho recur Ihr"ug]i the hook as illus- twenty-five years to cross the llluc Mountains. larger" of life, appear in new secular disguises, the bush. His argument that it demonstrates 

rations ot ns themes. The shorter chapters are 'Hie regional maps in Events uric/ Places simi- The former is murdered by multiculluralism in the petty-bourgeois values of the modem 

also an advantage, but stronger themes bring larly neglect rivers and end abruptly at regional the epilogue. The history is narrative, almost Australian working class is an application of 

heir own problems. \\ ith the exception of the boundaries despite textual references to the exclusively political and intellectual, hut narra- the concept of false consciousness that entane- 

i \' h VV' 0tl ' )n ,, ? eg,on \ 'mpwt»nec of river transport and to places tiveofaark'sownkiiid.toldlhroughpersona- les the Australian “nationalist prophet" in the 
rvveals alt too dearly the limitations imposed outside the region. Both the Atlas and Events lilies almosl all of whom still suffer from the coils of a tired European theory. The shearers' 

by defining regions by occupation as economic ami Places arc easily read, the latter providing now famous fatal flaw or tortured soul. If this is dream was of good food, a shed in which the 

rutlier than social units. Labour , as William a tram-window flush-past of Australia and not visible it is only because of the success that pens were polished mahogany and the sheen 

La ic remarked and ns this volume demons- Australian history. “Events" lias (he saddest some, like Billy Hughes and S. M. Bruce, have came pro-washed; of roustabouts who were 

rates in subsequent sections, is not the end or entry for a former penal colony become nation in concealing their own private hell. girls dressed os boys, waltzing in with beer and 

ht.'r hv = l-' k « Jiimilyalbunis, about to celebrate its Bicentenary, the report Labor leuders fare better than most. John whisky every hou^ of evening dances by the 

lH»th volumes leave the future of thc.r subjects of the CoMigan Commission in 19X4 "that Curtin has his private weakness, hut gains re- billabong to a German band It wL more 


blank. Ai the end, quest ions remain: what hup* 
[ttiied to Sarah Fairfax who, with her husband 
John, a bankrupt newspaperman, emigrated in 
18.18 in find work in the highly competitive 
publishing industry? Did Thomas Dobcson. 
who arrived in Sydney in 1883 and was still 
poor and unemployed in 1888 , ever find 
prosperity? A rummage in the Historical Dic- 
tionary reveals that Fairfax prospered; Dobe- 
son vanishes. A brief epilogue at the end of 
each volume might have been a fairer recog- 
nition of natural curiosity. 

The reference bonks arc not nil as happy 
either In conception or execution. The Histor- 
ical Atlas, with explanatory text, is an imagina- 
tive and ambitious, perhaps too ambitious, 
undertaking. Much of it is in fact given over to 
the graphic representation of statistical: in- 
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crime permculei! nil .sections of Australian 
life”. Nevertheless, the quality and ease of use 
of the Historical Dictionary raise doubts about 
the wisdom of producing two distinct honks 
rather than a two-volume dictionary, incorpor- 
ating the material of Events and Piaces and 
reducing duplication. The illustrations arc 
more striking for being unusual: political car- 
(oonsTather than the usual portraits; Bradman 
bowling. Carefully selected entries range from 
the Inevitable politicians and industries to 
morality, racism and flies, os well as such quin- 
tessential^ Australian characters as “Dad and 
Dave" and the “little Boy from Manly”. It is 
necessary to read the entry for Eureka, rather 
than Lttlor, to learn that Peter Lalor lost on 
arm in the fighting, and how a rebel with a price 
on his head became a member of the Vktoriaii 
legislature within a year; Egon Kiscfa might 
have deserved a separate heading, but he can 
be found elsewhere through the index. In both 
cases the information is there. With reference 
books there is little room for compromise; they 
arc good if they contain the information 
sought, useless if they do not.' Australians: A 
Historical Dictionary Is very good indeed. 

Some overlap is to be expected in an under- 
taking uf this magnitude, but the absence of 
cross-referencing, at least within the reference . 
section, is less understandable. The Australian 
Inland Mission merits a brief entry In the His- 
torical Dictionary and in m balance , though not 
by name, in “Events - . Neither entry indicates 
that there are good maps and a more detailed , 
text In the Ados. Events and Places specifically 
mentions travellers as potential readers, but, 
ignores Bethany and Lobetbal, two villages ■ 
singled out by the Alias in a fine spread on 
German settlement in South Australia, and 
easily accessible from Adelaide. In practice, ' 
rather than these balky volumes the migratory 
might be belter suited by The Concise Oxford 
Dictionary of Australian History, a truly 
pocket -sired guide, which is still remarkably ' ■ 
thorough. The entries are usually shorter, 
there are fewer politicians, worthies and in- - 
:■ stitmiora^but in compensation there are well- 
- chosen entries on Australian phrases from the ■ 

; poftical “Mere;. Money and Marked to Ned 
' Kelly** “Such islffe*. It also shows what apace 
besawedby effective crosa-reftr erton g. . 

Ii a clear from jhe six volumes 'in hand uwi 
. in terms of its objectlve ^writing “ter the 
gfnord rehtter t . . wtib mpcct bvt without 
assuming prior Aiatnttms b it : 

. magnificent collective achievement. The 
"like" approach i* link short of Implied for its : 
purpose, offering ?»Ir social history, dcacrip- 
, rteriinan aiwctfnvlityfe without the need Tor ' 
complex anatysH or eipUnaimn. The Integra* 
tfoo of fexi-aiid illpstr atiups is su pe rb through- 1 
out. and if there islittle tbe academic historian j- 
can get his teeth into, the whole is still easy, : 
enjoyable and evocative reading. Between 
tl*m the voteepe* :iri|l provide ., 

1 t eii^itewiici^ ilw J 1‘ 

ffnaf 

. AustraHo, cohering ■ the: yejsn. f^xn JUlijlO..: 


demption by overcoming it; James Scullin is 
overborne by events he can neither control nor 
comprehend, hut no unc conics up to expecta- 
tions. Labor pragmatists are at fault for 
pursuing votes not visions; visinnnrics for their 
failure to provide an alternative to the 
"bourgeois" ideals of the Nationalists and 
Liberals, and for their sheer impracticably. No 
one wins, except perhaps the gentry of “ Yarra- 
side", who devised the political system of fed- 
eration for their own benefit, exploited both 
Hughes and Lyons, and created from the 
Anzac legend a "secular religion" of loyalty to 
Cruwn and Empire to sustain their position. 
Sops to the masses in the form of political 
democracy and material comforts were a small 
price to pay for continued political control and 
economic privilege. On what the alternative 
miglil be and how it nrtghi be achieved Clark la 
silent. He aspires to “the light on the hill", but 
can no more see behind it than those who coin 
such phrases. 

Despite the stylization, the twists, turns and 
inconsistencies. This is still epic history. The 
History of Australia is a history of Western 
man, Australia's twentieth-century “Kingdom 
of Nothingness 1 * and “Age of Ruins", a general 
experience in a particular place. Manning 
Clark himself is not simply, perhaps hardly at 
all, an Australian historian of Australia, but 
a saving remnant of the 1930s. a rationalist 
visionary who has lost his faith In rationalism. 
Part of the epic quality derives from the forces 
that lurk at the edges of his history, “the spirit 
of the place" or quite simply an implication of 
Fate, or the Fates, that toy with human 
aspirations and the flaws of those who seek 
feme and powet. A mythic Australia fills the 
gap left by the demise of both rationalism and . 
God. Remote from Europe, Australia might 
haw freed herself from Old World prejudices 
and errors; her Age of Rums was not inevit- 
able, v .-/ • ■ v ". . . 

■: "H* Theme is always contrapuntal but at 
various levels, juxtaposing federation and 
revolutioo, Lawson and Deakin, Hughes and 
the; Labor Party, . “the people** and the 

- botugeoine, Curtin and. posing d 

hypothetical aftereaitfve between Ansiralta 
ehhiwsd to aii imperial p« and a btoftois 
tocfefc Mrf ah, Australia liberated to tfeter- 1 
mu* her own fimire, between “tbo oW dead 
tree and the y«mg iree grewi% the book's 
wWlfe feken from Henry LawionV^A Sbfig 

r of tbe Rq?ublte**v Ij .is ahjo a tftev^jy device, 
heightening the chance uf revolution to create 
dramatic tamkm. !j worip.wondcrfolly well. 
mp^lly duria* the critij of m^-32 when 
ScuttmV federal; Labor, mlrristry was cop> 
ftomed by^ jxwlible b*nk«ijptcy, tiw revolt of 
Jeel! LangV Labor gpyemmem inNew SOuih 
Wttoi and working-dam militapcy^ But, as 
am**, Cfark is forced fo reireal. This was 
Aimfroffe' jnd , Atiriritliaia wtire iwf rcvolu- 




LHitonc, dui not less materialist or less philis- 
tine. If (here was n rustle in the bush, it was not 
the pages of The Brothers Karamazov being 
turned. 

The difference is myth, the heroic stature 
accorded to the old bush workers by the 
Australian legend. Both Clark and Charles 
Wilson regret the Australian tendency to “cut 
down the tallest poppy", hanker after heroes, 
and lament the lack of purpose In modern 
Australian life. Neither shows any understand- 
ing of the chronic insecurity that had been the 
historic experience of the working class until 
well nftcr the Second World War. Wilson's 
remark that “the years from 1872 to 1893 were 
a Golden Age for the wage-earner” has to be 
seen in this context. They were better years 
than those before or after, but for the poor, the 
Shearers;! the selectors, the miners, their wives ■ 
and families they were still hard, insecure 
years. Not least among the virtues of Austra- 
lians is (hat its perspective from below and Its 
anecdotal style highlight the risks of everyday 
life for the majority of the population. Apart 
from economic insecurity, work, childbirth, 
even play had its attendant dangers, in 1888 
Thomas Dobeson's son "was playing about and 
fell into a small lake of slaked lime’!. He was 
rescued. It will be Jateresting to see if the 
twentieth-century volumes of Australians can 
do the same for the suburbs, filled as they are 
by “the inarticulate and the powerless”. Con- 
trary to Eleanor Dark's desire, the need is not 
for a new myth for the suburbs, but.of t)iem. , 
J. A. Froude, the subject of one of Wilson's 
interestingly irrelevant chapters, pointed the 

■ way: “It is hard to quarrel with men who only 
wish to be innocently happy." But he wrote in 

r blissful ignorance of twentieth-century intel- 
lectual puritans, 

; On all this innovation and overheated 
narrative, Wilson's^ Australia 1788-1988: The 
creatioft of a' nation cpmeS as a shower of cold 
fraiand wafer. TMs Is not in any sense a history 
of Australia, but a commentary oii that history 
and 6n some Australian interpretations of it. 

• It is.qneven^ self-lndujgeqt. fo Its choice of 
subject-raaitrt. and so dlsjdated as to. become 

■ flntost notes at one point, Careless writing 

trap# for fee tjtiftary: Earle page 

, hot a^M.Briiee yvaathgleaderof the Country 
FartyjHughSlretton notHughStreelonwrote 

- CUIej\ the passage on the 

. . Ftotean fefeiiti Abptiglnfll settle'mem is a 

oc^ptefe muddle . The first -fifth 5 of the book 
dews not . get beyond I792 t , resuming. The 

- arguments for. ihe dedsiqn^o settle , snd the 
problems that faccti Phillip oh arrival,. WUspn 
plump# firmly, but reasonably, for thb fence. 
Transportation killed many blrd^ wlth.ono 1 
«pn« the problem of convicts, the &|bHily 

.■ of baval supplies,. a. baie in the spulh^sfero . 

m lca#i (he need to i^e-efflpt 

VJM Eurpp^an ppwors, Cspeci^ly franco. . 
r m femaindbr:fe tteVoted , to $5fpoundihg the 

WvThfl subtitle give* 1 
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' at least until 1939. by British power. ( 
^’settlement, and by implication its . 
Jlment on the Aborigines, was justified . 

ZZ Australia was. in international law i 
Siied, terra nttlUus. The early governors I 

Set instructions from a paternalist and i 
Jane Colonial Office, were well inclined : 
the Aborigines, as were at least some i 
fillers Repression was part of a “tragic i 
Sie into violence" as good intentions were I 
ret with Aboriginal incomprehension, pastor- 
Lupation by Aboriginal resistance. Wilson 
‘ 5 the idea that “these primitive Stone- 
ktt peoples really represented a culture 
Rurally moulded to their environment , 
emphasizing instead the violence of Aboriginal 
Jety especially towards women, which he 
, U rds’as a principal factor in the population 
fine that followed white settlement. The 
dd development of both the pastoral and 
ding industries that followed in the 
' cneteenth century was only made possible by 
British investment, which created the opportu- 
nities that in turn sustained the rapidly nsmg 
immigrant population. It was not, either then 
or during the 1930s, an example of imperial 
* (fljiavement to British banks, but of willing 
T leaden and eager borrowers in the internation- 
j i money market, a transaction to the benefit 
cf both parties. 

Wilson’s targets are both old Australian 
rationalists and new multiculturalists, whether 
historians, art critics, journalists, politicians or 
even film directors - all advocates of the view 
that the Aborigines were the victims of wanton 
«hite brutality, or even attempted genocide, 

J supported by the British government; that the 
1 Australian economy was restricted to primary 
' production in the interests usually of British, 
but more recently of American, Japanese and 
«n Russian manufacturers; that the Austra- 
ho worker was enslaved to the greed of British 
! tod international banks; and Australian sol- 
t (fife were sacrificed from Gallipoli to Vietnam 
! ia tinier vice of foreign imperialism. They are 
/ gftihf, among other things, of neglecting and . 

\ disioiting evidence, “confused prejudices", 

[ the apologetic obfuscation of Australia’s “ori- 
1 gins", "nationalist narcissism", and “intro- 
i verted, xenophobic isolationism". The "re- 
I vived, narrow-minded Australian nationalism 
| of Ihe 1970s and 1980s . . . seems to derive 
, top a mixed collection of fanatics and im- 
; piwsionables who are not peculiar to Austra- 
j ba.Theyare peculiar everywhere." And so on. 

It is good reading. 

Much of.it is also good sense, although the 
1 definition of pluralism which Wilson finds 
1 acceptable - "diversity within a generally 
; wcepled framework of institutions and values” 

| -Is weak enough to encompass the tyranny of 
j ftc "majority. His excessive concentration on 
kf wmflmics, spurious legalism and failure to 
I coattnirate sound but scattered remarks on 
'] defence, all obscure the basic problem In the 
j of an Independent alternative Australia, 

•j tip question of power. British governors, 

. i British settlers and British creditors had the 

• fewer to enforce their view of the situation; 

: Aborigines and the Australian working class 
!j *^red a common impotence. More than this, 
j the '‘imperial enslavement” argument is only a 
j version of “wage slavery", a recogni- 
. tton thtu In global terms, it was Australia as a 
j *11014 that wa# powerless, both militarily and 
;i economically^ ■ .. 

This.; is. something that even ‘the most 
tfesonable histories are reluctant to accept. A 

• j fepr section on defence in Australians: 1888 
■: \ .^fe lhat Australia's agreement at the Golo- 
4;. ^Conference of 1887 to pay a small subsidy 
; J toifetiira for British navai protection created a 

0«w two-way partnership”, and that “the 

■) {^tomcht colonies led by Australia bad now 

x tefetn® an essential part of the economic 
Well-being and security of the British as a world 
. : power In the: south Pacific". This is a. gross 

3 ■; ^ttoration.; Australia had no navy to speak 
•ji ; ijifttime dr for many years afterwards, and 

pie resdurces and facilities tp build one. 

? •Britain ultimately, sought assistance to 
^ 'iptintaln her Interest* ih the region, she signed 
^ ; . :%Slliarice with Japan- Australia greeted the 
IJ-CWl^wUh Hostility, but in 1914 tHe Japanese 
i i assisted with th® escort ojf the, first troop 
1 j Europe. { When i in thc next war, • 

the enemy; anti Singapore fell. • 
' . Atricrica . ■ Only if The 

'Aust^flh>/pdpril*t , ^ r,< 1 


made at the time of the Centenary had been 
realized, and combined with extensive indust- 
rial development , might the position have been 
different. In the distant European past, primi- 
tive technology made a number of small 
independent states a possibility, but in the 
198Us, as Wilson points out, interdependence 
is essential. The irony of isolationist national- 
ism and counter-factual Australian history is 
that its ideology belongs to Europe’s past, not 
Australia's future. 

Judging by these books, looking inward 
seems almost a reflex action for Australian 
historians. The foreword to Australians pre- 
sents the collection to “the people of Austra- 
lia"; the Publisher’s Note to the Oxford 
History anticipates that it will be “read and 
enjoyed by many Australians". Neither shows 
any concern to interest the rest of the world in 
Australian history. The “Isolation of Austra- 
lian History” was the subject of a recent article 
in Historical Studies by Donald Denoon. His 
objective was to break through “procrustean 
national boundaries" and establish categories 
into which Australian history might be fitted, 
partly as the Australian experience abroad, 
partly as comparative history. He did not make 
the provocative point that in the present-day 
assessment of the decisive events and influ- 
ences in modern history, Australian history in 
isolation can be easily ignored. Transporta- 
tion, immigration, especially Irish immigra- 
tion, and comparative studies of “capitalist 
settler societies” attract some outside interest, 
but hardly bring Australia into the main- 
stream. _ . . 

Denoon's suggested procedure also risks 
running into another of Wilson's targets, 
“substituting cut-price sociology for history . 
Moreover, it is unnecessary. For much of 
Australian history there is, as his examples 
show, a ready-made historical context for 
Australian history, that of British imperialism, 


or more usefully, British expansion of the 
Empire. His comment that no one now writes 
from the perspective of Empire except to study 
the seamy underside is substantially correct, 
but the solution is not to erect new, more 
fashionable-looking alternatives but to attempt 
to recover the historical experience of those 
for whom tbe Empire was a central part of 
their everyday environment, whether they 
lived in Australia, or Britain, or for that matter 
India, Kenya or Trinidad, whether they were 
British or colonial born, white, brown or black. 

Sir Edmund Barton's reference in the Austra- 
lian Commonwealth parliament to France as 
“our nearest neighbour across the Channel 
was less an error of geography than an 
expression of identity as his generation per- 
ceived it. 

From this perspective, the isolation of 
Australian history is as much a loss to British as 
to Australian history. Wilson, for example, 
observes that British immigrants brought trade 
unionism with them, but he misses the central 
point that the Australian and British labour 
movements found different solutions to the 
apparently similar problems that faced them in 
the 1890s. John Rickard’s study Class and 
Politics: New South Wales, Victoria and the 
Early Commonwealth Is Australian history, 
but it reveals assumptions made by the British 
Labour movement that go unnoticed by histo- 
rians because unspoken by contemporaries, 
not least its reflex rejection of protection and 
arbitration. Recent changes in Australian 
attitudes and practice have created for Austra- 
lia what European countries with longer 
histories have long possessed, a past distinct 
from the present. It is best understood not in 
isolation but in a wider imperial context. 

The new element in Australian history, 
traceable with hindsight to the First World 
War. is that it is post-colonial, rather than 
post-Christian or post-Enlightenment. This is 


tbe lesson of Stuart Macintyre’s excellent 
Volume Four of the Oxford History of Austra- 
lia, The Succeeding Age. which realistically 
treats Australian nationalism in the past as 
history. ForMaeinlyrc. Australian nationalism 
is susceptible of different meanings and politi- 
cal associations, radical and anti-imperial 
before the First World War, conservative after 
it. in which form it was integrated into loyalty 
to tbe modified post-war Empire/Oommon- 
wealtli. The urgency of development in the 
1920s, especially land settlement, had aware- 
ness of Australia’s exposed defensive position 
behind it. That the cost was too high and the 
loans too many is a reflection of the difficulty of 
colonizing ihe desert. Macintyre puls the 
ambitious forecasts of the Centenary, and the 
post-1918 myth of "Australia Unlimited", 
firmly into the context of the possible. 

The best aspect of this book, however, is the 
integration of history from below with high 
politics, completely vindicating the prefatory 
rejection of such “spatial" distinctions. This is 
apparent in his consideration of the working 
classes and arbitration, and even more in that 
of the position of women and the family. 
"Separate spheres” began with attitudes, but 
found its way into official policy in the 
Arbitration Court’s judgment thnt a man 
should have a "family wage”, but a woman a 
single person's wage, and in factory legislation 
and compulsory education which removed 
children from the labour market, but extended 
childhood, and thus motherhood. The trans- 
formation of household drudgery into the 
science of home economics endorsed by ex- 
perts increased domestic responsibilities, ne- 
gated the liberating possibilities of labour- 
saving tools and enhanced the distinction 
between the private world of the family and the 
public world of work. While commenting on 
respectable conformism, of which “separate 
spheres" was one manifestation, and cen- 
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vurMiipaiiolhcr, Maeintyre Mill appreciates, os mimed. apparently through oversight; 11il* 
Manning Clark tines uni, tin- insecurity that A ust r;ili;in navy liohs to flic surface as if it hml 
hrt .i rwnidlily of Hu- suburbs. always been ready- formed at the bottom of 

If file Oxford History of Australia continues Sydney Harbour, awaiting the kiss of Alfred 
with the stiimliird Maeintyre has set, it will Ucakin or Andrew |-i slier, 
become the basic narrative history of Aus- Possibly in the light of Patrick O’Fa mill's 
Ir.ilia, and llie complement that Australians recent ami subtle book, The Irish in Australia, 
needs. Maci nitre's early descriptive chapters, the Irish influence is understated, with 
which make good use of the new areas of Archbishop Mannix only really appearing in 
research, are highly reminiscent of A tMru- the conscription controversy where he is 
Ham: fHHS. The only qualification is ilia t rather unavoidable. Maeintyre finds it necessary to 
more explanation is required in the right place, defend his “lapse” into high politics, an 
For example, Maeintyre does nut explain indication perhaps of its current standing in 
either tile I larvester Judgement or Iheodore's Australia, High polities here is in fact more 
monetary proposals until some time after his public policy and the social alignments behind 
first references to them. .Sciiliin appears from party politics than the more usual intrigue nr 
nowhere as federal Labor leader ami Prime smoke- filled rooms. The book also includes 
Minister, as does C'urtin as federal Labor one fine misprint, in describing the “Darwin 
leader in l‘M5. while the two men whose chat rebellion" of PI IN when angry workers forced 
led to the Kyahrain movement are never the government to send “a navel vessel" to 

A local habitation and a name 


rescue the Commonwealth administrator. A taneously, dropped. These and other similar- 
man perhaps of Caesarean ambition. ities with differences create from a book on 

British readers will get most out of this book Australian history a commentary on British 

if they also have some basic knowledge of history that is at once fascinating and enlight- 

Uriiisli history. Mncintyrc not only sets Austra- ening. It is very superior, sophisticated generaj 

linn history within its imperial framework, but history. 

on occasion points out the parallels either with With awareness of Australia due to be raised 
Britain, nr with white settler societies. Even by the Bicentennial celebrations, there is an 

when he does not, they appear starkly. In both opportunity to reduce if not end the isolation of 

Britain and Australia, the tribulations of the Australian history, if Australian historians 

18‘Jlls led tn trade-union-based, largely opposi- wish to do so. Manning Clark's History of 

limial. pragmatic parliamentary Labour par- Australia is already a classic. Stuart Mac- 

ties; in both countries the party of the left, in intyre’s Succeeding Age and Australians ■ A 

office at the outbreak of the First World War, Historical Library incorporate in their respec- 

split over the conduct of the war. specifically tive ways the constructive aspects of the new 

conscription; in what must surely be pure currents in Australian historiography. Both 

coincidence, both split parlies were led by deserve to be thrust on to a wider stage, as 

short, fiery Welshmen, who continued in office statements not just about Australian history to 

in peacetime coalitions outnumbered by their other Australians, but about Australia to the 

former enemies, until they were, almost simul- world. 


Peter Porter 
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If you could hover, (iod-like. on January 2fi 
next year (Australia Day) above the Iwuintiful 
estuaries and harbours of the continent <>l 
Australia, from the Swan River in the West to 
Port Douglas, north of Cairns, with Botany 
Na) ami Fort Jackson as your hub, you would 
see, tiding at anchor, the most obvious symbols 
of prosperity and progress, the yachts of the 
leisured classes on the smooth waters of a 
lamed littoral. Two hundred years after Gov- 
ernor Phillip's landfall, the Europeans have 
made the land their own. Nut thnt the scene 
would differ much from a similar pAndplic vi- 


sion of Biirnhaiii-oii-Criiiieli, St Trnpez and 
Pnriofc train - the twentieth century lias homo- 
genized the way we live, [tut in l«WH the Old 
World will he bringing mimics to this must 
recently successful part of (lie New - and the 
New itself will he responding enthusiastically : 
a re -enact me ill of the First Reel, a spate of 
conferences for experts, n rash of concerts, 
poetry readings and dramatic see mu, and a 
publishing programme of commissioned works 
with its own form of "nihil nbslat". 

“And grave by grave we civilize the ground", 
wrote Louis Simpson about America. Austra- 
lia is n big place: something quicker than the 
grave will have to he found. It looks as if one 
civilizing avenue will he the magic carpet of 
semiotics anil theory. Already the young critics 
and semiotic isms of .Sydney are in teleprinter 
contact with the latest ideas from Paris, and no 
Australian university could ever be provincial 
or obscure enough to resist the Positions of 
Chicago and Yale. In this bonk Paul Carter 


lending both onwards and backwards. This 
“first other place” is less a brilliant rhetorical 
trope than its mvn chimerical other, a redund- 
ant truism. Conceiving it illuminates nothing. 
The convicts were hoping to scramble aboard 
the ships of La Fd rouse's fleet which had ar- 
rival at Botany Bay a day or so after the First 
Fleet lauded. They were cither sent back or 
died in the hush, hut their quest for the "other" 
would have proved illusory if they had suc- 
ceeded, since every man of La Pdrouse’s 
squadron subsequently lost his life by ship- 
wreck in the New Hebrides. 

Carter pursues several main lines of inves- 
tigation. First he examines how the Australinn 
coast was named by its European discoverers, 
particularly Cook and Matthew Flinders; he 
then describes the way the featureless interior 
was surveyed and airy nothing gained its local 
habitation and its name; and further looks into 
the pioneer settlers’ own acclimatization both 
of themselves to the land, fcnd of thfc land to 


for Carter’s late-twentieth-century revision- 
ism. Mitchell was an interesting if pompous 
ideologue, who certainly travelled mythically 
ns well as purposefully. Carter follows him like 
a private detective and brings forward some 
fascinating evidence. Mitchell’s descriptions 
of the country he passed through resemble 
Marvell's "Instructions to a Painter” - they 
are propaganda. Mitchell was also emulating 
Camoens in The Lusiaiis, the classic post- 
Virgilian epic of imperial destiny acted out as a 
voyage. Mitchell, the very opposite of the 
naive traveller, is a fair target, and it is affect- 
ing to observe that in grappling with him, 
Carter himself comes alive. 

Flinders is more of a hero for Carter. 
Perhaps he could not find any real ground to 
quarrel with Hinders over, since Flinders is an 
exemplary traveller- courageous, industrious, 
level ^ -he?, fed and possessed of a humane sense 
of duty more stoic than imperial. Carter has 
fun teinting the names Flinders bestowed on 
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presses a mo a refined In tuque t of (lieoretkal 
bio* sa ms on tu the oldest of Australian ceno- 
taphs. “The Birth of a Nation”. The Road to 
Potany Bay is ubout how the map-makers, 
navigators, explorers and settlers turned 
“space into place”. Indeed, Carter’s hook 
might be described as a fantasy on one note, 
since “space” and "spatial” occur in almost 
every paragraph. Thirty pages in, I made a 
note for my later perusal, “What is spatial his- 
tory?” Three hundred pages later, I still didn’t 
know, but I had certainly encountered spatial 
concepts of a bewildering order during my 
reading. This study is probably intended ns a 
rife of passage, a signal to the rest of (be world 
that Australia has grown up andean be admit- 
ted to the company of the serious nations: spa- 
tial history has wrestled Imperial history out of 
the ring, though by Imperial history Carter 
seems to mean no more than a linear pro- 
cession of narrative - one thing after another: 
the discoverers, the convicts, immigration, ex- 
ploration, moving an to Federation, National- 
ism etc! 

In Australia itself, The Road to Botany Bay 
seems In have struck a note of recognition 
among the more internationalist-minded of the 
country's younger writers, and the jacket 
carries warm recommendations from David 
MiifoitL Murray Bail and Peter Carey, as fine a 
triumvirate of present-day Australian taste as 
you'll find. Matoufs assurance that tire book is 
riazzlingly original and thnt he couldn’t put it 
down is surprising. Whenever he eschews - 
theorist jargu.fi. Cartel writes elegantly, hut his 
J70 pages of exposition arc the hardest jungle 
of words f have ever had to fight my way 
through. 

Much «f what ho expounds seems perversely 
dh-souiim with common senw. trod miostt iiflu 
the bargain. In his tide chapter, far example. 
Carter reldlcifiow convicts nin a way from Syd- 
ney CoW td Bulimy llay immediately after the 
transfer these of the; fleet by Governor Phillip 
in January 1788. Because Botany Bay was the ' 1 
known and named place (Cook's, legacy) artU 
thus senior tu Sydney Cove in spatiql-hisltirical 1 
IfennSi it could be described as Australia’s "first 
other place] . Such another place, argues Car- 
ter, helped to define Sydney, and he develops 
several: arguments to adorn the Original ■ 
track which Is hljt ^roadto Boliiny'Bay”, Targe- ■ 
ly irt t^rnts iiL tho^hjcntiedtR^ pf TteJdj V 


i ic iiuiuuuc.-* u iiii ,i irmute to me ADor- 
igines, who must have mixed feelings about the 
bicentenary of a usurpation, and whom he 
credits with existing spatially in a real sense 
since they live nomadically. 

The business of naming finds Carter at his 
most inventive and frequently most ridiculous. 
Much of the detail he presents is interesting: it 
is the concepts he adorns it with which injure 
sense itself. Carter doesn't understand that 
names may not always be given by analogy 
or association, or even to honour those from 
whom preferment may fall, but in a purely 
arbitrary way, and yet slick and be found use- 
ful. Nor are pioneers being obsequious in seek- 
ing in a new land traditional classifications 
from the old - whqt else can they call the phe- 
nomena they encounter but hills, mountains, 
rivers, swamps and the rest? If the English 
language offered no immediate epithet for 
some of the creatures and places Europeans 
encountered in Australia, it is not surprising 
that names out of slock should have been sum- 
moned up on the spot - so we get wattle (for 
mimosa), magpies for those large black- 
and-white birds which are cousins to the curra- 
wong. Carter is carried away by his great love 
of words - not a poet's intoxication but a caie- 
gorizer's. Early on, he announces, “the less 
there was to see; the greater the necessity to 
write about ft”, but fails to ppply thy nostrum 
to hu own exegesis. For, all of h» itemized 
concern for the signs and signified of the 
Australian experience, he can do no more than 
d #8 info words. The old. histories were 
sentimental as well ailiniw, but This new ver- 
ston. Carter-style, removes all the detonators. 
To- parody Carter’s owii sort of paradoxical 
: apfturisiri, the (rue road to Botany Bay runs 
through the Jitudcnt Seminar. . 

! The sections; dealing 1 with Major Mitchell 
and with Matthew Flinders are more rewarding 
thin the oihen: Carter ityket forays into the 
travels uf Ihc cXptorem. namely Sturt, Eyre, 
.Stuatti Leichhardt and Stokes, These are the 
• names ^learned at schist: Australia has no 
btftwy tihlllcs and Iddgs, and evtn more 
than America mwt reek her heroes fntefmsdr 
enduretkfeiather than vifctoiy, Bin Carter will 


sightings in Spencer Gulf with places in his 
native Lincolnshire. If more of the theorizing 
of The Road to Botany Bay had been os playful 
as the section devoted to Flinders, the book 
would be more gratifying to read. 

Carter quotes well from his explorers, diar- 
ists, memorialists and versifiers, and it is a 
pleasant surprise to discover how well these 
early Australians wrote. Yet, even here, his 
conclusions from the pioneers’ words remain 
perverse where they are not wholly confusing. 
Anyone attracted to Carter’s chapter on settle- 
ment in Gippsland, entitled “Debateable 
Land”, will get far richer rewards from. Laurie 
Duggan’s recent topographical poem about the 
district, The Ash Range. There Is much else on 
offer that is interesting - the influence on pub- 
lic and private life of the predominance of grid- 
plans in the layout of Australian cities; the 
verticality of flames and trees as home-coming 
signs ("like a good deed In a naughty world”); 
the suggestion that the sprawl of modem Au- 
stralian suburbia repeats in its visual chaos the 
wildernesses of the Outback. But one keeps on 
meeting statements which are infuriating in 
their point-making. In a discussion of the place 
of the picturesque In accounts of Australia, 
Carter poihts to the later Nationalist fondness 
for restoring Aboriginal names to places pre- 
viously given European ones. But he goes 
fijrihor: this, he pronounces, "renders the 
Aborigines tacit conspirators in their own 

* destruction". ; ' 

. Recently I crossed the North-West Coast of 
Australia In a Boeing 747 at 40,000 feet, the 
filrst time I had done so in daylight, and was 
aple to see. the land which stretched away be- 
low me for hours with no sign of man's pre- 
sence. It fcSembied nothing So much as fold on 
fold of boarding-hopse blancmange in shades 
from chocolate to raspberry to lime. It seemed 
well beyond the. .‘grasp of words. Not Major 
Mitchell’s nor Paul Carter's figures of speech 
could colonize this terHtofy. Perhaps only facts 
and common sense will, help us understand 
such; a huge country. Next (o "Anglo-Saxon” 
>.(Ih Australia, “Anglo-Celt’^ tbere is no word 
1 I ? or ® Hkriiy to c a |] up cries of scorn among 
literary theorists than “common-sense”, but 

* .TVtf Road to Botany ift^$Hbvv$what happens 

those who: luxuriate in words dispense 
’’ with lhe nlil(ibus 6f common 1 experience which 
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M *o far in the future, suggests Ian McEwan n 

tails novel The Child in Time , Britain hopes to 
bt Self-sufficient In wood. With his novel n 
scarcely embarked on its career, McEwan s a 
wbeeze about self-sufficiency in wood has v 
already entered the vocabulary of political de- a 

bale, as a paradigm case of supposed folly: 1 

Thatcherite economics reduced to , or revealed v 

as, absurdity. The idea that Australia can be » 
self-sufficient in poetry ought surely by now to s 
have attained the same status, as an example of i 
bow not to think about the relationship of liter- < 

ature and nationhood. But the idea goes on 
looking more plausible instead of less. 

In the first place, Australian poetry, re- 
garded as a totality, becomes steadily more 
rich: Does it need British and American poetry 
in any more profound sense than Pat Cash 
needs opponents? In the second place, the 
British (forget the Americans: this argument 
has always been about the British) have shown 
no fnore understanding, or even simple toler- 

■ ance, of the Australian achievement in poetry 
than they did before. Indeed they have shown 
kss. When Evelyn Waugh thought that the 
very idea of an Australian wine expert was 
hilarious, Australian wines were already excel- 

■ feat. Now that Auberon Waugh concedes this, 
do their producers need to feel gratified, or . 
even interested? The endorsement seems as 
Wtose as the condemnation. So why worry ab- 
out the international status of an Australian 
POet? Isn’t that the very clue, to the proven 
vitality of the aits in Australia - that they at last 

: popped caring about anything beyond a local 

‘ reception? • ■ ■. ■ 

: My own view , which I hope is a sane one and 
1 hot just wishful thinking, is that Australian 

■ literature and the literature of the old world - 
iHo old world which, from the. Australian view- 

• Point; includes most of what used to be called 
the new world — are bound in a permanent 
j ; /riationship, if only because the old world is 6 
I '^rld elsewhere, and would have to be in- . 

; -vYGfcedeveq if Australia were truly isolated, or 
I'. i^e what wduld it be.isolated from? But the 
: . : ^relationship never has been, and never can be , , 

■ j^sed ! on understanding. Britain (because 

we talk about the old world we are sum 
.' glWnfc. prinapaiiy,. if not exclusively, of 

. can’t be perauaded,: even if it wanted 

appreciate Austrian poetry m lts ™ u 

!--X|eaie(t. 'Oiiei of the reasons why Australian, 
r jf^tTVjbte attained its fuU r wealth is that it has 


In the early 1960s, the much missed British 
poet-critic Francis Hope pronounced himself 
unimpressed with an anthology of recent 
Australian verse. Hope singled out Brace 
Dawe for particular disapprobation. So 
seemingly casual a dismissal was greeted with 
bitter protests in Australia. As it happens, 

Hope could not have been more wrong about 
Dawe, whose originality and solidity should 
have been apparent to him, especially since 
Hope himself was an accomplished poet, and 
no mere onlooker. But suppose Hope had said 
the right thing: would that have helped Dawe? 

Isn’t it just as likely that such a clear sign of 
indifference helped arm Dawe for the long 
straggle, which he has pursued ever since, to 
please nocritical taste except his own? So there 
is the first thing to say about the uncompre- 
hending British: if an Australian poet truly 
believes that he is contributing to a self-suffi- 
cient national literature, then incomprehen- 
sion from the British is just what he ought to 
welcome. 

The second thing to sny about the uncompre- 
hending British is that they won’t be talked out 
of their indifference by more evidence. As the 
Australian poets grow older, the British re- 
viewers stay young, succeeding one another in 
brief generations. Thus there is always a new 
wave of implacable young critics ready to greet 
the ageing Ausralian poet’s collected works 
when a few copies of its latest, augmented 198' 
version at last complete the long journey by 
ship, sent back as ballast in partial recompense of t 
for some huge consignment of novels by urn 
Margaret Drabble. More than twenty years nol 
after Francis Hope uncaringly enraged the Au- the 

stralian literary community, Blake Morrison in cos 

the Observer, reviewing yet anothe r anthology th( 

of Australian verse, said, among other things mt 
less fatuous, that if the sample it contained of (ai 
A D. Hope’s poetry was typical, then he (the st£ 
reviewer) was glad that he had not read any Bi 
more of it. 

• At least one reader thought that this was the m 
most clear-cut possible test case. Morrison, p< 
already a distinguished poet and critic, was the hi 

very kind of young British disestablishment- a 
arian writer who was going to be impressed by ci 
Australian poetry iE anybody was. A. D. Hope si 
was the poet who was going, if anybody was, to p 

, impress him. Among Australian writers of any K 

i age, sex or stamp, A. D. Hope was, and re- a 

F mains, the unchallenged heavyweight We b 

. quarrel with him; we wonder why be dislikes n 

, Hopkins; some of us can’t credit that he finds b 

Furphy amusing; but none of us doubts the n 

. magnitude of his achievement in poetry - 

e the schooled yet spontaneous .^ann yet r 

y demotic vitality and variety of u. And Blake c 

|, Morrison had never even heard of it. Well t 

e then, hit’s call off the whole deal. 
lt But the deal was never on. The BntHh 
n meaning those few, few even among the liter- 
r _ ati, who are really involved poet^- 

y nowadays have barely enoughtimetobe«>n- 
rp cerned with their own poets. They had tune To 
1 be concerned with Australian poetry only - 
as when there was far less of it. Now that A “ s ‘^' 

.[. Ha has acquired, if it has, a l.teratereofteown 

1 as a going concern, the lingering desire to have 
' the Mother country sniff its nappy must per- 

« : force'be given up. Giving up that desire was in 
h fact a precondition of an Indigenous culture 

k’ rmL at all Everyone realized that -even 

2 thcS who were worried that an Austrian 
^ of cnUC £ o the' second-rate. The first-rale 

«A Sways been there, its inner strength rain- 
nd Jad always osc ^ indifference from 

f Sroad Douglas Stewart, R. D- 
" n H oe James Me Auley, Gwen Harwood 
!W : ° WriRht had accomplished some- 

led and J “ d ^ h softheirsenlorpartner 

ent .^"B^s^o^sibssor’s splendid isolation 
fe* . be fruitful. For the 

in ' ^ A^tralian literary community, he 

' or * 7 . J if that phrase fits someone who 

r pr " 

»» poets who came to 

still ' Bu ! ®*L th, 1940s and 50s not only cre- 

Of : PC0“'f|' < ^"*' ri 1 0 9 u X enduring vetse, they 

tied at^theirowriv V ^ Austra i ia n literary 

full . created, K might be cherialied. 

Ilian, community in , ven jf the othere had 

has lines, would 

nrhleved nothing 8 ih«i E tudv. . 
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of Australian literature not just respectable but Jol 
unchallengeably important. It is essential to tot 
note the fact (and to take in its implications) ho 
that A. D. Hope’s internationalism and en 
cosmopolitanism gave his patriotic concerns ab 
their dignity, guaranteeing them against the sti 
merest taint of nationalistic fervour. Hope ^ 
(and from here on, in this survey, the surname llf 

stands for the Australian patriarch, not the w 
British prodigy) wasn’t just the Pushkin of the 
emergent Australian literary consciousness in 
modern times, he was the Belinsky: he was the Si 
poet-critic in his most benevolent mamfestn- i 
Son . But even though Hope reigns supreme as n 
a poet into old age, he no longer rules as a p 
critic. The forces he helped to release were p 
sure to take their own paths, and one of the It 
paths they took was sure to be nationalistic. 
Rising with the Whitlam era but lingenng long si 
after, a broad school of Australian writing has r 
based itself on the assumption that Australia v 
not only has a history worth bothering about, s 
but that all the history worth bothering about { 
has happened in Australia. 

It is only seemingly a paradox that this / 
nationalistic school of writing seems Ignorant ‘ 
of the poetic achievement of Hope, Stewart, t 
McAuley, Harwood, Wright and all those < 
other dedicated literary figures who paved the 
way for it. Nationalism is frequently uuhistor- 
Ical. Awkwardly for those finer spirits who 
would like to dismiss it in advance, it is also 
often energetic. Any dispassionate reader 
browsing along the poetry shelves of a good 
Australian bookshop at present (there is nowa- 
days usually a whole set of shelves , half of them 
filled with the glossy output of the verity 
of Queensland Press) will find himself jolted by 
the force of expression of political views wWch 
seem to have been written down just as they 
were felt, with no intervening period of being 
thought out or even pondered. 

Dating as it does from Gough Whitlam s fall, 
one would call this strain of verse reportage 
postlapsarian - if not for Us innocence, which is 
prelatJsarian, sometimes to the point that you 
can see the apple leave Eve’s hand and re- 
attach itself to the tree of knowledge. At the 
moment Alan Wearne is the most prommen 
exponent of the genre. His long vcrec novel 
Nigh tmarkets. First published In 1985, is now 
out In a large-format Penguin. No less a cntic 
than Chris Wallace-Crabbe, himself the author 
of poems which have earned their ^rmanent 
place in the anthologies, has hailed Wearrte a 
a prodigy. Certainly lie has a voracity for fact. 
It is easy to see why Wearne is so well m w th 
the editors of Scrips/, who consider Nighty 
a markets a surefire bet to become a ’ cl^ic of 
!-• our literature": Its author is so solidly, or aoy- 
v wav heavily, in the tradition of Pound, Wil- 
y Hams, Zukofsky, Olson and ffie yellow pa^s 
1. of the telephone directory. The doings of the 
d author’s generation in the. bleak years after 
[d • Whitlam’s political demise aie treated witn a 
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John Dos Possos if you can forget Gavin Ban- 
tock. Tlic urge to make the book poetic, 
however, has helped to ensure that it is not 
enough like prose, so as a novel it makes itself 
absurd, especially in the dialogue, which is 
stilted without being heightened. 


“Haven’t you hod enough,” Louise cried out 

“from those nasty shrill peuiconi prigs of 

Women Who Want To Be Women? 

This is a mouthful for Louise to cry out. 

Saddled with the belief that “credence” and 
"credibility” mean the same thing, Wearne is 
not as well equipped as he might be for the 
precision he aspires to, but he deserves some 
points for seeing a gap in the market. Austra- 
lian writing might not have actually needed a 
Hugh MacDiannid, but after the Dismissal cri- 
sis -which did for the Australian intelligentsia 
roughly what Culloden did for the Scots-there 
was room for one: all he had to do was set up 
shop Wearne’s earlier verse novel Out Here 
(first published in 1976, but now released in 
Britain) is really far preferable to Night- 
markets, if only for being so much shorter. By w 
expanding his scope without increasing the 
compression of his language, Wearne has low- 
ered the temperaLure of his work to the level 
where putative poetry stands revealed as cold ^ 

rice pudding. IiTJP 

As a chronicle of events, however, Night- [U 
markets is of some interest. The author’s urge 
. to mythologize his friends should not be |rK 
allowed to put the reader off. After all, Les A. 1 jjl 
Murray, in a surprising number of his excellent ulfl 
poems, mythologizes such crepuscular ac- ||] 

quaintances as Bob Ellis, who looms in i VUr 

Murray’s work as if he, Ellis, were Marlowe $ fflj 
to Murray's Shakespeare. Avowedly pursuing i ft | 
failure with the same determination other men fl 
expend on the trail of success, not even Ellis, 
whose flakily confessional memoirs, Letters to 
the Future , have recently been published in 
Australia, is quite capable of being entirely yll 
uninteresting when recalling the salad days of jflf i 
the poets of his generation. The salads in t hose J I 

, days were terrible, and something of their M , 
flavour - the lettuce moistened by nothing but J I 
t beetroot juice, the onions with the same half- t , 

l life as plutonium - has lingered in Ellis's uit- f 

f treated prose ever since. He hns made a career ij 

’ out of complaining about his own capacity to j | 

r fritter away his talent. Those who have good * , I 

l cause to doubt whether this latter entity actual- 
s ly exists might be apt to dismiss his memoirs 
sight unseen , but they should be advised to 
h entertain the possibility thnt Ellis might enter- 
i- tain them. Ellis’s prose is so hit-and-miss that 
if he can’t even beat his breast without hitting 
i- himself in the eye : , but his reminiscences are - 
1- this reviewer can vouch for it - pungently 
•s evocative of an epoch , now thirty years gone, 
ie when nobody evert ^ dreamed of a government 
ar subsidy, and to declare himself a writer was a 
a serious commitment, even for a down. (The 

. . ... " .i .3 I WdtI ikdlr . ’ 
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years of growth rcmnlcd in ihu distinguished 
prose of Donald Horne, whose latest clinini* 
elc. The Lucky Country Uevisitvd. covers three 
t Ice inles of cultural change with a fastidious- 
ness that never falters.) 

Il should hardly need saying (li.it merely in 
niciilion I.es A. Murray is to heighten the tone 
of If iv discourse. When he is propagandizing 
for un Australian republic. Murray can be us 

po.s(lu psitriiin ns anybody - | lc e,-, s wr | Ceil 

p*'cm.s about the demise of the British Empire 
which could have come out of the first draft of 
Ihcscript of Gallipoli - hut usually his language 
is too scrupulous to allow for any thing less tliau 
a fully considered view, especially when it is a 
view ahum language itself. Murray when 
young discovered within himself, and ‘without 
prompting, a sympathy for other languages. 
Diligent cultivation of this sympathy gave him 
the right and the wherewithal to argue power- 
fully. in his maturity, for the autonomy of the 
Australian vernacular. Murray's views on the 
subject are put in his hunk of essays. Persist- 
fmvin Folly (reviewed in the TLS, August •), 
PM5 - hy Blake , Morrison j, and they are too 
subtle to he fairly summarized here, hut 
broadly it can he said that he makes a scll- 
pussessed national Manic plausible without 
denying - which, of course, most of the post* 
lajisaiunis emphatically do deny an intimate 
and iucsorahlc connection with the nntsidc 
wurld. 

ft is a great relief, while recoituneiidiitg 
Murray s prose, not to feel obliged any longer 
to fccoinniend his poetry, the battle for inter- 
national recognition of winch may now he am- 
sideicd won. I’rubably it couhl riot have been 
lost. The craze for Martian |w retry in Britain 
might have been specifically calculated to pre- 
pare for the advent ot an Australian poet who 
finds that kind of stuff us natural as breathing. 
Murray's new collection, The Huvhghr Mnon. 
is about to he published in Australia bv Angus 
and Rolic it son. No doubt, at the proper time, 
il will be reviewed ui length in these p?g«. but 
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wiirimii jumping the gun il should be permissi- 
ble li» say tlmt an already mature talent now 
shows signs of mu luring further, inln the mas- 
tery that can leave an effect understated. In 
"Huts* Ultrasound" the first four lines of the 
opening stanza are of u Martian bravura (hat 
might almost he culled routine. The really 
astonishing effect is in its iniasti wishing last 
line. 

Slccping-hugged in m duplet wing 
wiili fle.iv, in ruck-clcfl iir building 

radar hats are darkness in miniature, 
their whole face one drily crinkled car 
with weak eyes, fine teeth hare in sing. 

‘Tine tee I If, already a standard phrase in con- 
versation , is ipiielly brought hack to full life. 

I he whole hunk is alight with Murray's usual 
dazzle, I nit there is a new depth underneath. 

Murray's verse has been published in (he 
United States and is by now so well known in 
serious British poetry magazines that his pre- 
sence rivals that of Peter Porter, except that 
Murray works the trick without giving up his 
absence. Speaking, however, as one who parti- 
cipated, if only marginally, in the campaign to 
get Murray reviewed decently abroad. I feel 
free to voice n doubt us to whether (his victory, 
any more ihim any other, escapes (lie law of 
unintended consequences. It only takes one 
Australian poet making it abroad to revive (lie 
idea, both at home ami abroad, that making it 
abroad is (he tiling to do. While growing no less 
ready to insist that a British audience will find 
iiiacli to enjoy in Murray's poeliy. one should 
acknowledge a sharpening, perhaps atavistic, 
urge to point out that lie gets a lot of his 
.strength from being so involved with vvliat hap- 
pens in Australia, and that other poets who 
have not attained escape velocity have not 
necessarily failed to do so because they lacked 
the power. It could he that they just liked the 
gravity. 

The question of whut precisely Australian 
writers have lost or gained by being or nut 
b*mg expatriates has been often discussed 
without really being debated But nothiug 
should be allowed to delt.iu from Peter 
Porter s achievement- Elis poetry is the 
embodiment of what drives, ur ought in drive, 
the Australian expatriate writer - a centripetal 
force which pulls the world together. The 
Australian expatriate critic need not feel guilty 
ubout pointing to Porter's Collected Poems 
<I9.S.T> as the best, us well as the most 
conveniently available, exumplc of what Au- 
stralian poetry has to offer the world. But the 
critic is bound to feel guilty about what lie 
doesn't point to. Bruce Dawe h oF an age with 
Peter Porter, Mis poetry is published only in 
Australia, and then only in his ofr-puttingly 
entitled compendium Sometimes Gladness- 
Collected poems 1954-1982. If the title sounds 
like Rod McKuen talking, nothing in the book 
sounds quite like anyone else on earth. 
Without leaving home. Dawe made a journey 
into the American language. I remember in the 
J95tfs coming across a poem he wrote about a 
wrestler called Drop-kick Joe Savoldi. It was 
clear that Dawe liked the American lilt of that 
name. It was equally dear that he was not 
ashamed of liking it. There was no need. Dawe 
had realized, to go in quest of the golden 
fleece. The golden fleece would come to him 
But it would be made of nylon. Dawe was the 
first Australian poet to take the measure of the 
junk media and find the poetry in their pathos. 

Ilf wrote better about the Vietnam war than 
any other poet . including American poets; nnd 
he; could do so because he wrote better about 
television . . 

Say. are th*wc plumed shadows 
Fl>in| Horsemen. if the Firsl Air Cavalry Division 
«r flmfKs bringing the giwpel iron 
to on found ihc Egyptian)? 

VVfut are wr up to 

^ Ahovc all, Dawe had the originality to udm il 
Wtf Met - - w hich should hayc bccn tdwiouv hut 
wavri'i until he articulated it - that the 
Mturating. penetrating impact on Australian 
culture wasn’t British, it was American. The 
British influence is mainly jjoHtkaf, amfttfrib© 
nufgtowTi. although the wf» will;b* tactful 1 
enough to outgtow it gratefully' The. American 
influence, however, must either be dealt with 
or succumbed id. Dnw'ededliwilh it^ Hi* sense 
of humour Helped.' Ills poetry sound* -• 
genuinely ftinny thing* Always sbdnj srisjq and i 
never are - but Hrepotfciiis a feiif of sfpeii^h, • ‘ 


because the Australian language was so much 
smaller than the American that for the first to 
ahsnrb the second was like a snake swallowing 
a donkey. 

Dawe consciously assimilated an alien 
idiom. Younger poets have been able to 
assimilate the world entire, sometimes without 
using their brains at all. The sons and daugh- 
ters of the immigrants have grown up with a 
houseful of connections to the old world, which 
cheap air travel has put less than twenty-four 
hours nwny. Where Australian poetry was 
once faced with the dilemma of either being 
parochial if it defended itself or of losing its 
identity if it went international, the problem 
has now disappeared, leaving only the threat of 
drowning in its solution. The University of 
Queensland Press seems willing to print any 
poet in Australia who can’t find a commercial 
publisher. By no coincidence the UQP poets 
vary wildly in quality. Richard Kelly Tipping, 
in the preface to his collection Nearer By Far, 
tells us that its contents have hecn “chosen 
from the high pile of certified verbal artefacts 
resulting from my 24lh to 34th years to 
heaven”. The allusion to Dylan Thomas might 
not lie enough to persuade the reader that 
Tipping, horn in 1949, is impelled by a similar 
bardic gift, or any other kind of gift except 
uiiemhurrassahlc enthusiasm. 

& i :mi ii lender sirloin, bleeding in a irny 
in the refrige rated window of lime - 

Both in name and style, Tipping sounds ns 
if Osherl Lancaster made him up, but the 
inexhaustible Thomas Shupcoti - the Michael 
Elorovitz of the South Pacific - assures us that 
' Tipping is witty ’. No such fatal endorsement 
disfigures die cover of John Blight’s Holiday 
Sea Sonnets. Blight was horn in 1913 and has 
spent a lifetime lyingsolow he has hardly been 
heard of - an approach to poetry that recalls 
lun f- nil weather's approach to painting. But if 
Peter Porters admiration for Blight sounds 
excessive, the merest glance at any poem in 
the hook will instantly prove that it. is not 
fiusplittvil. Merc is a stranded raft: 

A snap derision of ihe waves 
has tossed it at high tide across 
ihe reef. 

Punning on a whole phrase is o trick for 
which Geoffrey Hill has been applauded and 
the Martians elevated to the status of magi- 
cians. It is n crowd-pleasing thing for poetry to 
do, but for a long time Blight has heen doing it 
far from any crowds at all, and one might 
almost say that such a knack was fundamental 
to Australian poetry. One says “almost" 
because in Australia, as elsewhere, most of the 
poets have no verba! characteristics whatsoever. 
Tlmmas Shapcott, the demiurge of the UQP 
phalanx, can’t. I think, be said to write poetry 
in any way that distinguishes it from prose 
chopped up. But his range of artistic reference 
ishilly extended into space and time, as if 
Michael kustowhad met Dr Who. Shapcott’s 
latest collection. Travel Dice, reveals, among 
many other things, that he has been in 
Belgrade; (hat he has stood in awe of Piero di 
Cosuno, Titian and Goya; and that he can’t 


spell Davy Crockett but is willing to try. Like 
all the UQP poets rolled together only more 
so, he sees nothing wrong with trying to get it 
all in. To that end. of course, lack of a specific 
poetic talent can be a positive help, and if there 
is no particular gift for prose either then the 
pen can just fly along, because while not 
everything looks like a prose sentence, any- 
thing can pass for a line of verse. 

Time spat a capsule of saliva. 

It was a plane shining in rare atmosphere. 

Now it has landed. 

The UQP enterprise is doing its considerable 
best to put poetry on an industrial basis, rather 
like Faber in Britain, and so far with a similar 
exemption from the sceptical heckle. On the 
whole it is probably better for poets to think of 
themselves as industrialists than as artist^- it i s 
belter for them to think of themselves as 
almost anything than as artists - but when the 
hard-nosed, high-productivity, Stakhanovite 
attitude towards grinding the stuff out is 
accompanied by vociferous claims to a govern- 
ment grant, the resulting picture of subsidized 
careerism is not attractive. Reminders that 
Australian poets once had to look after 
themselves, and profited from the solitude, are 
always useful. 

Such aids to memory can be found in the 
anthologies, where poets not generally 
acclaimed can be found to have done excellent 
particular things - ie, poems. First the poems, 
and then in the course of time, the poet: that is 
the desirable order, which ambition will always 
try to reverse. In Australian Poetry J986, 
edited by Vivian Smith, Philip Hodgins has a 
Martians-move-over poem about a dam: "Two 
ibises stand on the rim like taps". Mr Hodgins 
sounds like the sort of poet who is content to 
wait, both for the right idea and for eventual 
fame. In the Penguin Book of Australian 
Women Poets, Gwen Harwood is the outstand- 
ing example of a poet who has gradually 
attained the first magnitude in her art without 
ever having had a perceptible career. She. has 
been a miracle of self-effacement: compared 
with Harwood, Judith Wright is Anna Akhma- 
tova. In the long term, however, intensity must 
out. Edited with a lethally po-faced feminist 
introduction by Susan Hampton and Kate 
Llewellyn, this anthology is nevertheless a 
gold-mine, mainly because so many intelligent 
Australian women have written good poems 
without having had time to be poets. Such, 
indeed, is one of Harwood’s continuing 
themes, which she discovered early in her 
precociously accomplished prentice years, and 
has gone on elaborating into old age. She was a 
feminist of the new school while the old school 
was still current. She never needed, however, 
to raise her voice, which has always deployed 
itself in the quiet, effortlessly attention-getting 
range between Blossom Dearie seated at the 
piano and Mary Stuart kneeling at the block. 

Baby, I’m sick to death, 

but I can’t die. You do 

|hc songs, you’ve got the breath. 

Owe them the old soft shoe. 

Put on a lovely show. 

Put on your wig and go. 


Canberra 

Ah; but it is capital to be here , dozing 
, Through a dream city, verdantly inside-out, 

Rural in the middle butnot a whit amazing 

Where Ihc wire-mesh in-tray handles grlef 'and doubt. 

Squires and English elms, pansies* asters 

The town deployed like a closslqitl symphony 1 • 

Oyer wfqch the insufficiently mqd ministers • 

Arc plan tiingto unfuck the economy. • " ' j 

.. T' , ?^“"^ U i Winganwz60 for lh0 hawks and peacocks: 

Aatiiditim. if you like, of marathon tongues 

■ ■ wisdom from the rqckij. ■ : .. V 

Such volumetofbetrandjpaperdefining the game. 

; ' • : ' ’ ' chrt&wa^ «• . 

i-^tf n' • i . * i . i j’ 
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All of Harwood's poetry moves and sings humous Festschrift leaves no room for doubt 

... that deceptively simple formal elegance. that Campbell's attempt to remain obscure was 

Younaer poets - and I do not exclude Les doomed to failure. He was widely admired, 

Murray who has so forgotten his early stanzaic and from his Selected Verse ( 168pp. Angus and 

atness that when he now attempts Burnsian Robertson. Aus$8.95. 0 207 13532 0) you can 

Mires they limp as if shot - would do well see why. although it is hard to suppress the 

lunnder how she does it. A. D. Hope has suspicion that in his case n small pocketablc 
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always praised Harwood as an equal. Some of 
ushavebeen too slow to realize the rightness of 
that judgment, dazzled as we were by her lack 
of fame. Getting the measure of a talent like 
hers is made easier by Angus and Robertson’s 
Modem Poets series, which first devoted one 
of its paperbacks to her selected poems in 1975. 
These little volumes are the best available 
introduction to Australian poetry, which has so 
expanded as a field of study that the visitor, 
with the best will in the world, might be 
honestly puzzled about how to find a way in. 
One wouldn’t want to suggest that all of this 
critical busywork, even at its most painfully 
academic, is a waste of time. Some of the 
oot-so-modem poets whose lifetime achieve- 
ments added up to something too slim for a 
Modern Poets volume are still well worth 
studying, both for their works and for the 
implications of their careers, which were often 
difficult and sometimes heroic. Lex Banning’s 
There Was a Crooked Man , edited by Richard 
Appleton and Alex Galloway (100pp. Sirius, 
Aus$12.95. 0 207 15459 7), is an indispensable 
volume for anyone who admired his poetry 
when it was coming out in Sydney in the 1950s. 
Banning was a spastic, so cruelly stricken that it 
look him an age to get out a sentence, but when 
be was holding court in Lorenzini’s wine-bar he 
was never heard to say anything that was not 
worth the long wait. "Your poem has a sort of 
irrational logic", a critic once said to him, 
adding: “I suppose that's a bad way of 
describing it.” Banning’s answer took almost a 
minute to emerge: “It’s a bad way of describing 
logic.” , , 

Banning was condemned to bohemiamsm 
■tat wanted a normal life. His acutely intel- 
ligai verse, little though there is of it, raises all 
the questions about how urbanity in Australian 
poetry has to be brought about by an act of will . 
i But there is no use supposing that Banning will 
be considered more than a minor figure by the 
outsider who is trying to take a general view of 
Australian poetry. Larger claims can and have 
been made for David Campbell. A collection 
of essays, A Tribute to David Campbell , lias 
just come out. Well edited by Harry 
Heseltine, if vilely set on what must have been 
ahHnd press once dropped, with unnecessary 
violence, to partisans in Yugoslavia, this post- 


volume is just the right size, because he was v 

repetitive, and too often content to be dilute. ( 

He was a gentleman and nn amateur. I 

The Australian old masters have tradition- ! 
ally been more serious than that. What the old 
masters now need, and have not got, is a form 
of publication befitting their stature. Kenneth 
Slessor’s Modern Poets paperback (160pp. 
Angus and Robertson. AusS7.95. 0 207 15820 
7), for example, gives his essence, but every- 
thing it leaves out is essential too. Slessor needs 
a single-volume Pldiade-style Ihin-paper Col- 
lected Works which would contain his poetry, 
his light verse, his critical prose and his war 
diaries. These last are currently available as a 
single volume. The War Diaries of Kenneth 
Slessor, edited by Clement Semmler (623pp. 
University of Queensland Press. £25. 0 7022 
1879 0). but it is a hefty, overblown production 
whose insane initial price ensured its arrival in 
the remainder shops by the direct route from 
the warehouse. A properly organized national 
publishing venture would resolve such anoma- 
lies. 

Who should be Pteiadized, and who not, 
would be a question guaranteed to arouse 
heated answers, as it does in France. The only 
good reason for not putting out A. D. Hope or 
Judith Wright in a standard set straight away is 
that they are still productive. Judith WriglU’s 
Collected Poems (310pp. Angus and Robert- 
son. A us$10. 95. 021)7 132194), while not to be 
foregone, is so far from representing the 
culmination of her achievement that it might 
with more truth be said to mark the end of her 
first phase. She has brought out several 
volumes since, and the fate of the latest one. 
Phantom Dwelling, exemplifies the condition 
of the major Australian poets in the twentieth 
century. It was published in Britairiin 1985 and 
sank like a stone, with scarcely a single review, 
even an unfavourable one. For things to have 
been otherwise, there would have had to be 
justice. But as with any other product, there is 
no innate justice in the marketing and con- 
sumption of poetry. The point was put more 
simply by Talleyrand: he who is absent is 
wrong. There were too many home-grown 
Martians for an offshore Martian to get a look 
in, especially when she could do so many 
other things as well. 


It is good for Australian literature, and for > 
its life in general, that there can be no serious < 
argument about the role of women, which in 1 
poetry is at least equal to that of men and can * 
plausibly be thought of ns supreme. Australian 1 

poetry, in this way and in many others, is a very l 
satisfactory field of creativity. Whether the 
world should be told, however, is an open 
quest ion. 'Perhaps the world should be left to 
find out for itself. Australian civilization might 
do better to retain the clement of surprise. 

There is also the consideration that the 
Australian expatriate, once the secret is all the 
way out, will lose his privileged status as a 
barbarian. It lias always been n rewarding role 
to play. Cavafy evoked an ancient Rome dying 
of impatience because the barbarians were 
late. If anything, he understated the case. At 
present, an Australian expatriate in London or 
New York has only to mention Proust or Rilke 
and he is greeted as an avatar, as if Paracelsus 
had come to town. When Australia is correctly 
regarded as a nation artistically fertile like any 
other, and more so than any other nntion its 
size - which it ought to be, considering how 
Tree nnd rich il is - the law of rising expecta- 
tions will mnke the expatriate’s tent-show a bit 
less of a sure-fire smash hit. There would also 
be the grim possibility that Ihe British scholars, 
critics nnd reviewers finally would start taking 
Australian poetry seriously, with all the grief, 
rage, academic apparatus and undignified 
jockeying for position that that would entail. 

A possibility is all it is. By now, achievement 
can be relied on to outrun understanding - an 
order of events which is practically the defini- 
tion of a living culture. Like the Australian 
cities, where the place to go and the thing to do 
are nowadays always in the next edition of the 
guidebook, Australian poetry is currently 
running miles ahead of anybody's ability to 
sum it up. The Modern Poets series has done 
well to include some of the younger talents, 
among whom il is not absurd to count David 
Malouf (128pp. Angus and Robertson, 
i Aus$7.95. 0 207 141U8 8). who is in his early 
I fifties biit so obviously only half-embarked on 
, his prodigious career that he ranks as a 
beginner. In Malouf s poems the whole com- 
■ plex theme of Australia's position in regard to 
5 the world which supplied its modern popula- 
- lion is, if not wrapped up, at least raised up and 

• illuminated. 


vulture with the range and cruising altitude of a 
condor. They are both men with a mission. 
Brodsky's mission is to represent his country in 
exile. Malouf 's is to help build a new country 
by pouring his background into its founda- 
tions. These arc very different tasks, but llicirs 
are not very different talents. They share the 
seductive gift of being able to objectify, in a 
passing phrase, that feeling which Osip 
Mandelstam called nostalgia for a world cul- 
ture. 

Nostalgia it must remain. To the extent that 
a world culture can actually exist, it can only be 
banal. It wears a J. R. Ewing T-shirt. As 
nations acquire individuality, they must be- 
come less knowable. To grow up is to grow 
apart. The best that Australia can do, with 
regard to Britnin and all the other European 
nations still less lucky - the best that it can do 
even with regard to America, which sounds so 
close but is really further away than anywhere - 
is to welcome the necessary disjunction, to 
construct strong and airy bridges, to make light 
of it. 

The Australian poets of today may legiti- 
mately complain about the world and their 
country’s place in il, but they can no longer 
complnin about tlicir place in their country. 
The dnys when they were not taken seriously 
are over. Now, in a land gone mad about art, 
they are taken so seriously that they should 
beware. Australia is in danger of producing an 
artistic class. In the nineteenth century, the 
ideal of an Australian art-form was one which 
did not leave the people out. The poets wrote 
ballads not because they couldn’t do otherwise, 
but because they sought democracy. With high 
culture in Australia increasingly well taken 
care of, not to say pampered, nevertheless the 
.old challenge still nags. This year, as in nny 
other year, the publishing event in Australian 
poetry is the latest, umpteenth edition of C. J. 
Dennis's Sentimental Bloke. When an Austra- 
I lian poet writes something os genuinely popu- 
lar as that again, the critics at home will at last 
! have something to write abroad about. 


The nineteen longues of Europe 
migrate to Gil a silence, we’re digging in for the long 
“ wait. 

Malouf, like Joseph Brodsky, is a culture- 


Unanswered questions 


Sylvia Lawson 

ROSS TERRILL 

TheAustrallans: In search of an identity 
\ 344pp. Bantam j £12.95. 

:: 0,593010191 

: ' Only twenty years ago, “national identity" was 
.< a new phrase in Australia, sharp enough to cut 
j some ice in the cultural-nationalist polemics 
."j for the re-establishment of a feature-film in- 
' * dustry. It was part of the. shiny new vocabulary 

£ the intellectual left, the language that helped 
;^°te Whftiam to power in 1972; it had strategic 
-j value. 

•: l i: . tl is still intoned by politicians in need of an 
fteuse, and crops up in complacent liberal 
> - rhetoric deployed , by old Whitlamites in 
t- . ; fnwerfyi positions . No one else uses it serious- 
£ l jy - except , perhaps, the expatriate who re- 
■ njses tp acknowledge the foreigpness of what 
,jsas once his own country: 

x lJ haVe ret urned to se arch for a new Australia burst- 
' *! f ro ?n an old skin. 1 1 have come to see how much of 

$j ' British flavour lingers, and how great the 

*' American. influences are .... And what of. spcial 
J , -values? Have the civil tights belatedly won by Abor- 
li brought them Into the mainstream of Austra- 

a i an life? , Above all, I am wondering, as I drive 
Melbourne under a high wide sky of blue with 
f ‘-,'r;?^Mf df sllver; if Australia can solve Its problems,. 
: ^Njtteli;, L- 


rr^ i|«bhigeVent-ra run of 10,000 copies itt Austra- 
-wUb tssU^s in Britain arid in ■ the Uni^qd*’ 

•’ . **i • : - 1 : ' ’ . 1 ‘ 


States, and free copies given to people travel- 
ling first-class on Qantas. 

Dr Terrill, a political scientist, went from 
Melbourne University to Harvard in the mid- 
1960s; then, he says, he "found it too hard to go 
back" and became an American citizen. Be- 
tween 1983 and 1986 he made four quick visits 
home, touring widely, talking to two former 
Prime Ministers and the present one, state pr 
miers, successful bureaucrats and writers, pub- 
lishers, academics, a union leader.a powerful 
mining magnate and a titled member of the 

ruling class. He rarely q uotes0 " y ° neW ^ t ^i 
material or cultural Status, and does not ack 
nowledge that. -he moves on a level of Privilege 
from which he never has to step down, teut of 
all when slumming it on an Aboriginal Quota- 
tion in Central Australia, dropping in on an 
inner-city black ghetto, or going back to his 
home town in East Gippdand to “collect my 
thoughts’’. Much of the talk goes on in Sher- 
atons and Hiltons, and he flies everywhere, 
skimriung the country’s conflicts as he does the 

te m outcome is a tourist’s haul of snapshots 
very few of them in focus, with stereotypical 

impressionism on cities and regions, caution bn 
muKuraiism and Aborigines and much 
hedging of bets. The complaints of free-mnrket 
' iSmeneurs get generous space; so do the 

and pro - 


conservation measures, and state patronage - 
in a country with almost no tradition of private 

benevolence. . . 

He also badly underestimates the Aboriginal 
cultural recovery, which has continued in the 
teeth of political setbacks and persisting social 
injustice. He went twice to Ihe Northern Terri- 
tory, where Aborigines have been re— i nvenling 
television and video, for their purposes and 
ours: but Terrill didn’t notice. His Alice 
Springs anecdotes are set mainly in a res- 
taurant, with adjoining vineyard. There and I 
elsewhere, he gives much colour-supplement 
detail: “Hawke is a handsome man witli a spec- 
tacular head of silver hair, large blue eyes, and 
sensual hands." Other VIPs are noted tackling 
their steak or flounder, or downing their 
Orlando Chardonnay. But for all the detail on 
our leaders, this is no guide to Australian poli- 
tics or to any other institution. A very.impor- 
timt one, the Australian Broadcasting 
Corporation, is mis-litled in the index. 

Terrill cannot probe the contradictions, 
which his many interviews (or "chats") partial- 
ly expose; he cannot even properly acknow- 
ledge them; he has no clear position from 
which to speak. But the history most damn- 
gingly absent is his own. We never find hltn 
changing his mind, back-tracking, reconsider- 
ing; nothing happens to him -or nothing he cj\n 
allow us to see. Perhaps the ropny descriptive 
; embellishments, worth so little at face value, 
work to conceal the tics and footshlfls of an . 
expatriate’s unease. Dogged by an awkward 
presence called "Australia”, ht tries to buy it 
off, wrapping up the problems in a smooth •. 

.question-andjanswer pack. ; ' 
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Cantinnrd from page 1318 
where the Antipodes lire feliulmisly said io 
tlwell”. Others jeered at l hem dinning like 
ciilcrpilhus iinii lizimk upside-down . 

Aimmj- the earliest mul host-known 
accounts is lie Foi guy's Jacques Stulvur. (hih- 
riel Ue Foigny was a defrocked Fruiiciswin 
friar, who taught languages in Geneva. where 
he ihed in UW2. 1 lis Australia is quite fantastic: 
Max Ernst and Raymond HiiiishcI would have 
approved. Sadeur is shipwrecked somewhere 
on the Australian coast. He lives there for 
thirty-five years and describes a country inha- 
hited by a race of hennaphrodiles (“ralion.il 
androgynes"). and another race of half -men, 
half- tigresses, who have slrijkrd legs. Here we 
find inventors who create birds and dogs fmm 
ii a listened dirt, who grow flowers from lifeless 
pieces of wood, and who make themselves in- 
visible for twohiiurs.nl -a lime; there are winged 
hoist's with claws; camels with cavities large 
enough to In ijil two men, instead of humps; 
kars with each foot as large as the whole ani- 
mal; fish resembling eagles wirli twelve foot 
wingspan; and so on. Not t veiule Foigny could 
imagine a kangaroo; but he has red. green. 
Vellow and blue sheep. 

And yet this is not as staiding as an Italian 
vision nr vision of Australia, published in 
1 7-1'^ uilh engraved iFEusiiatn ms: /.iiiMua Seri- 
"i.in's hilarious I'niggi ,U fwuo Wanton all,- 
icnc Jihtifimw Am trait, livery thing is uonnai 
with Seiiinai, \ Australians. They wear Euro- 
pcau clothes and live irt palates and controll- 
able homes rifled with European furniture, artd 
have the usual domestic animals at their feet - 
but they ihemvehes have monkey's faces. Mer- 
cifully. there has never been an English edi- 
n on. although the hero is an English man. Like 
other imagin', iiy voyages the book pretends to 
lw a lT.inxlitliun hon, an unpublished English 
manuscript, a reflection in part of Britain's 
sca-iUmiin.incc; and like de loigny’s 
JiKifuet Smteur, Seriman’s Australia went 
through many editions in many languages. 

Cuillhrr s Travels (1726) was another best 
seller. Swift appears to have known something 
of contemporary exploration, particularly the 
buccaneer William Dam pier mentioned in the 
preface (his AVh kov.igt- Around ike World 
had appeared in IftV7). To aid the suspension 
of any lingering disbelief in the reader. Swift 
in chided inapt in his novel, and other 
apparently authentic information. Van Die- 
men's Laud (Tasmania) is shown and men- 
tioned in the fifth paragraph. Swift had the 
largest ocean in the world at the tip of hit pen, 
Where then docs he locate Liiliput. with its 
treacherous emperors palace? At JUT 2 r south 
exactly natch Liiliput on his 
map- the island tv Inland, somewhere in South 
Australia, perilously dose to Adelaide. 
(Swift's temi “yahoo", incidentally, has be- 
come a regular Australianism for someone un- 
couth, a .ratfog.) 

As U» certainly grew that a South Land 
, existed - called “New Holland", by the eight- 
eenth century - it prompted a wave of bizarre 
utopias, most of them beginning with a fortun- 
ate shipwreck. Denis Vairasse's History of 
Stverambia: A People of the .South -Continent 
published in French in I6K, has the narrator. 
Captain Sfcfco. who lived fifteen years among 
them, describe Scvararabta os "the perfect 
model (at government*’ with a landscape rc- 
«niMing a Queensland tourist brochure: dry 
1 ttndjaddy. climate excellent, abundance of all 
- stop $ essential to life. Perhaps the must in- 
tereiting aspect oft hi* sunny utopia is the au- 
thor f maniacal anagrams: Sidcn from Denis, 
Sevarius front Valnuac. Inoo went into munv 
editions and translations. MaceUmn Aurrg, a 
medley of imaginative writings of 1720, telb of 
a man marooned fur twenty yeah on a place 
called New A them (lubtiile: in Term Australis ; 
incognito), with an iceount of ■‘the Ijiwi, Mon- 
nere. Religion and C uswim of that Country". 

II a said to be the work of Chart™ Gdtfwi. a 
hack loathed by Pope, ^iildon s utopia has no 1 
lawyers, apothecaries of needy poor, and only ■ 
twelve physicians. This guarantees permanent 
lieuce. tranquillity mid health. (I only remains 
to report that the very opposite tn GMdon’s 
dream has occurred in Australia, 

Alarmed al the free- 1 biliking behind sonic of 
these utopias the raafalisis made of sferaer 
stuff moved in. Hevtfy NcvflJe, for example, 
provides an interesting story with THe hie uf 
Pines - nothing about trees, but everything 


abuut Mr George Pine, ft begins ns a paradise. 
Pine is shipwrecked off the coast of Australia. 
All have drowned expect Pine and four 
women, and one is black. To build a commun- 
ity Pine is forced into polygamy. Working 
overtime lie succeeds beyond bis wildest 
dreams. In less than 1511 years the comm unity 
numbers some ten nr twelve thousand, all 
speaking good English. Unfortunately, like all 
utopian societies it has its dark side: repeated 
absentees from the monthly Bible assemblies 
are put to death. 

Imaginary voyages to Australia continued 
long after the European occupation. There was 
even a hopeful utopia published as Jn leas IK4I. 
Vast. Jose d'Agiiiur was a civil servant in Lis- 
bon, and in bis one and only hook lie describes 
an imaginary visit to New South Wales. Optim- 
ism and enterprise fill his pages. In d 'Aguiar's 
dream the new world would have mine of the 
stagnant evils of Europe. 

Paradoxically, Janies Cook, who "disco- 
vered'' the Southern Continent j M j 7711 by rais- 
ing the flag and charting the east coastline, was 
sceptical of its existence imirl lie hail seen it 
vvtih his own two eyes ("Isaac, you shall land 
fiivt ). I lie shape which hud fur so long strug- 
gled in rlie net of the latitudes nmv became 
li-sed. and its full immensity : ,|| that apparent 
emptiness in an ocean of emptiness - was re- 
vealed. I o think that it had taken more than a 
thousand years In find such a place. Was it the 
world's largest island or the smallest c.inti- 
iicril .* Either way it was the only one wholly in 
the Southern Hemisphere, a geophysical fact 
which would forever draw attention to itself. 
Possessing its own clear shape, always huge, it 
remains to this day - as we will see *- hypnoti- 
cally strange on the world maps and in the 
consciousness of the Northern Hemisphere. 

Io the Pacific explorer La Pc rouse, the 
achievement of Cuok “had left nothing to 
those who might follow". Cook was as plain 
and empirical as his name: among the many 
who mention his Journals, StcndhaL would 
doubtless have been impressed by their maiter- 
of-fticlness. But Cook's account of his great 
voyages also excited the imaginations of 
Wordsworth. Southey and Coleridge; passages 
from The Ancient Mariner are clearly taken 
from the Journals. Captain Cook was synony- 
mous with lime and distance. He even assumes 
this form in 1951 with wiguml tricorne in Calvi- 
no's novel, The Cloven Viscount , hailing 
jibojTd the hero. Dr Trclawnev. “The sailors 
aliened an anthem. 'Oh. Australia', and the 
" lVt °r hitched on board astride a barrel of 

1 unctimne . Then the ships drew anchor." 

Several curious thing* happened after Cook 
«nd the subsequent European occupation of 
Australia in J7KS- After all those centuries of 
imagining a South Land in the sea, and centur- 
ies more erf arduous exploration to prove its 
existence, once the Antipodes was settled, aid 
hatdts and “facts" were reversed, ft was 
noticed that all the rive rs ran into the sea - and 
these w ere Urge rivers in a shockingly dry con- 
tinent. It was assumed their source must be an 
inland sea. and such a lake (in the European 
style) would give some Teasott or use for the 
vast interior. 

The idea Took hold, and like the original 
Southern Commented the settlers 1 forefathers, 
it assumed the proportions of mvth-land now 
exchanged for imaginary water. Expeditions of 
stubborn half-crazy men went trudging across 
uncharted oceans of burning sand and Hones 
searching for it, the Inland Sea, and many were 
lost or speared by Aborigines dr perished (rum 
Hunt. So insUrent was this dream of a lake and 
green pastures that even after an exhausted 
explorer, such ax Outlet, Sturt, reached Us 
supjkried location and found nothing but de- 
sert with scarcely u Hade of grew, he could still 
report thatitwas probably Hill there. Ironical- 
ly, the only lake of any significance in tfic in- 
terior « below sea-lovel and almost always 
tone-dry.; the phonetically opt take Lyre. 

The other curious devctopWenl was »bo to 
uci with European ways of seeing. From (he 
Middle Ages onwards the dictum “all swans 
ate : white" hud become cndirfnccf (n teat books 
, or logic Bused on millions of itighripg* huhd 
Northerii Jferaiiphen? this standard example 
afirkfucttort by inntimeruiion - cite of the pil- 
lars of Western philosophy ■? was overturned 
,hy Hie sightings u» Amirelia of black swans. 

- und 'so vindicated ibe mftgiviilgc of Hume. 

The Antipodes fjWt^ uft WtypfrpL 


Here was a new world of fauna and other 
surprising objects. The improbable kangaroo, 
of course, which would inspire the surrealists, 
and allowed Tliomns Mann to describe a philo- 
sopher, and Chekhov a pregnant woman, as 
"kangaroo-shaped"; and reports readied 
Europe of a flat, crcsccnl-shaped piece of 
hardwood down there, which, when thrown in 
the air in a certain way, would actually come 
Hack and Innd in the thrower's hand. Evocative 
new nouns entered the English language, such 
as eseapcc (said originally to have applied to 
French convicts from New Caledonia escaping 
to Australia), dingo, boomerang, and to read- 
ers in congested hypcrboreii they would repre- 

Ciinl f'lMUl'in ■•liM.tr* »A n i n ..d...«.!LL 
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sent faraway, almost comprehensible space. 

Beginning in the nineteenth century, n few 
writers left their desks and made the long 
vuyngc to see for themselves. In the public 
gardens at Bathurst beyond the Blue Moun- 
tains a bronze plaque outside the ladies' 
lavatories commemorates “the farthest point 
west that Charles Darwin reached in 1832”. 
Trollope and Mark Twain were early arrivals; 
Trollope (o visit his son working as a jackeroo 
in the baek-hlocks. Conrad, whose first com- 
mand whs Bangkok to Sydney, stepped ashore 
many limes; Stevenson {"when I think of Mel- 
bourne I vomit"), regularly stayed at the Un- 
ion Club in Sydney where some of his belong- 
ing'* cs,n Mill to seen in a glass case; Kipling 
spent a few days in Melbourne in 1891 (Plain 
Talcs from the Hills had been banned by the 
public library Tor its impropriety, although the 
newpapers kept pestering him to report the 
Melhourne Cup); Lawrence wrote Kangaroo 
111 a shack on the coast south of Sydney. 

I furdly any point in listing these early tour- 
ists. except to show that they were very few in 
number, and almost entirely Anglo-Saxon. 
Hie one European of note was the master of 
the artificial landscape, Raymond Roussel, 
who arrived in Melbourne in 1920 in an ocean 
liner and raved about kangaroo soup. 

■ .$° * nucb f° r , the Northern Hemisphere, 
what Is mast iratfcrtblc* io-.the casual reader 
down here is the way "Australia" was used by 
imaginative writers, writing about u country 
they had never seen. After u while the Austra- 
lian experiences the vague feeling or supplying 
a metaphor for others. And that is perhaps how 
it should be. Australia is a convenient conti- 
nent. Write the word and il instantly conjures 
upgreal distances: or it can be tossed in for the 
strange pleasure of its familiar shape, as when 
W. H. Auden in Iceland spotted it from a bus. 
m a patch of snow. Australia can be seen in the 
mind's eye in its entirely - "a great island 
shape" . says William Gaddis in The Recogni- 
itons. It allows John Updike writing a story in 
the quiet of New England to give someone 
poetic leper spots "in the same relation to one 
another as Australia and Tasmania”, or Nabo- 
kov s neurotic character in Look at the Harle- 
quins! to measure his remaining life after a 
stroke as the size (“I felt gigantic at tunes*’) of 
Australia. Canada or the Soviet Union or New 
•Zealand would not have been appropriate for 
those purposes. 

"Whenever one sees Australia on the map, 
one s heart leaps with pleasure; kangaroo, 
toomcrangr In declaring these fcSiogs 
Andre, Sinyavsky in A Voice from the Chorus 
uhoes Conrad's narrator in Vie Heart of 
Darkness-, at the time he was slating into the 
dBtanoB beyond the wire, in a labdur camp, 
east of Moscow. The Russians are eoiutofi. 
ieure o| the low horizon. In another map this 
time on fictitious linen, wo find Grip Mandel- 
stam in The Egyptian Stamp comparing “the 
airy duthnes of Aiyan Europe. pi . . with In* 
expressive Australia", 

Russian literature b littered with kangaroos; 
frpmjhrenbura to Chekhov's mstebooks, in 
Man* tomarrt Na*tokov («ho also has tome- 
oiie in Beilin savaged by B dingo), ip Afesh- 
krivsky a recant nave! tilled Kangaroo, though 
equals "Ihe implacable kangaroos of 
A superb word, 
phxnstfitPs fitfJt. 
Kangaroo baa 1 MrhWfcf energy, tmdseems 
to Pity with ft - ftp ^oddity e# wn* faraivay 
imagined world, in Awirafah fifr idturc. Sari 
gams are few and far between: v 
. ^ |We ofl earth WhjeS seeiii id put 
Australia further 4 down un^r" ii often used 
■for Cpn^ient .effect l^ ^raa«L rites 
toirjg^cked gff 

dtiwp there to j, he 


the overcrowding of British prisons was solved 
in the eighteenth century - with Mr Micawber 
in Wolf Solent, in Henry Green’s Living ; 
cently William Golding has been transporting 
whole boatloads. And Oscar Wilde does it with 
special relish. Non-English writers too have 
found Australia convenient for disposing of 
unwanted characters; there they can be safely 
forgotten. "We shouldn't be seeing them again 
...” says Cfiline of a couple of English girls. 
When Isaac Bashevis Singer writes in one of his 
stories, "After that charlatan left - I think he 
went to Australia ..." the vagueness of "I 
think” fits the uncertain future in such a far- 
away place. Shady characters re-emerge, as 
"the legendary lost unde from Australia" in 
The Tin Drum. Some come and go of their own 
free will. Robert Musil has the talkative Herr 
Doktor Arnheim in The Man without Qualities 
"at home on racecourses und golf-links not 
only in Europe but also in Australia . . 
When Australia appears in European litera- 
ture it is often with a qualifying prefix, such as 
also in Australia, or even Australia, or some ■ 
where in Australia. Musil's “but also" is a nalu- 
ral underlining of distance, and curves the 
reader’s mind. When Thomas Mann is unable 
to simply write "Australia", but “the land of 
Australia”, he suggests u slight perplexity, ns 
though the Southern Continent had just been 
discovered and found to be solid, and the lofty 
view that it was peripheral to his world anyway, 
The term “down under” originated in the 
Northern Hemisphere and the corresponding 
sensation of being above and looking down has 
encouraged a certain condescension, and, 
when added to a few historical factors, out- 
right, or rather, downright repugnance - in 
English literature especially. Enough to say 
thnt Australians ore seen as larrikins by Ki- 
pling, barbarians by Robert Graves, bigots by 
D. H. Lawrence (and undisciplined looters by 
T.E.), drunkards by Dos Passos, speakers of 
slang by Proust, while the less said about the 
views of the Naipaul brothers and by Oscar 
Wilde (in Lady Windermere’s Fan , The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest) the better. These 
are stereotypes and can just as easily boomer- 
ang. More interesting, and appropriate to the 
South Land, is to notice how the enormous 
invisibility of the place, once the subject of 
geological myth, has been watered down and 
become a source for more elaborate literary 
myths. 

Borges, always with one foot in the Northern 
Hemisphere, imagines a man setting to verse 
the entire face of the planet. By 1941, he “had 
already despatched a number of acres of the 
State of Queensland . . The invisibility of 
that far-removed, pedantically named land 
gives an edge of credibility to the project. 

He read me certain long-winded passages from his 
Australian section, and at one point praised a word 
of hJs own coining, the colour "celestewbite", which 
he fell "actually suggests die sky, an element of 
utmost importance in the landscape of the continent' 
Down Under.” r 

As might be expected, Calvino used Austra- 
ha for a similar purpose. We find the narrator 
of Cosmtcomics obsessively reeling off all the 
marks and signs in the universe: the eyes in a 
peacock s tail, the cornice of a tomb's pedi- 
ment, the badly inked tail of the letter R. To 
emphasize the teeming extent of the signs, a 
«ty is mentioned, seemingly at random: on a 
tarred wall on the Melbourne docks he sees 
one piece of flaking among the eight hundred 
thousand, In another story Calvino again leaps 
OTtf the Equator: “Imet her, much later, at 
2*5*5? ,n }? n > married to a certain Sulli- 
# double InvlslWHty is at work: 
^dfatant Awtrafian capital existed in 1912 
a J«v straight llnrt and circles of. a 

^ A single word iij a sentence does the trick. It 
^ inshnciiycly underatood by the artist of 
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Grasslands by Gerald Murnane 

times during his life my father tried to escape into grasslands. 

[the second-last year of the Second World War, when he was forty years old and living with 
. f anc j three small sons near the east bank of Darebin Creek in the north of Melbourne 
r* *tv he decided he was so deeply in debt that he would have to run away. Most of his debts 
L ° owed to unlicensed bookmakers who would do no more than write off his accounts when 
ter learned he had run away. 

M father travelled with his family by train across the grasslands north-west of the city of 
Ibourne, then through a gap in the Great Divide just west of Mount Macedon, then through 
S and grasslands to the inland city of Bendigo. 

He and his wife and sons lived for four years in three different rented cottages between Bendigo 
A and Huntly Race. He had probably intended to give up betting when he moved to this new 
uHct but he became friendly with trainers of horses and with professional punters and 
toolmakers both licensed and unlicensed. At the age of forty-four, when his eldest son was nine 
”1 old my father once again was so deeply in debt that he decided to flee, 
ras time he fled south-west towards the coast. He and his wife sat in the front seat of a 
femiture van beside the driver while the three sons sat in the back of the van on the faded cushions 
Em the couch and the two chairs that the family called the lounge suite. 

Tie man drove his crowded van carefully through the hills between the city of Bendigo and the 
nland city of Ballarat, and then from Ballarat into the grasslands known as the Western District. 

The family travelled for most of the afternoon through these grasslands. At dusk they stopped a 
kilometres short of the Southern Ocean at the house my father had arranged beforehand to 
B nt from a farmer for ten shillings a week . This was in the district between Buckley's Creek and 
Curdles River and only a few kilometres from where my father had been born. 

The house was in a corner of one of the farmer's paddocks. No one had lived in the house for 
nearly a vear. It had no bathroom or laundry and no sink or stove in the kitchen. When the 
^.driver saw the inside of the house he said without being asked that he would drive the family 
free of charge back to Bendigo that same night if they wanted to go back. The driver did not know 
that my father could not go back. 

In 1951 mv father was as old as I am today. He was living with his wife and three sons in the district 
whtre the eldest son had been bom. He was living for the first time in a house that lie could say 

* Thf house was in the district between the Moonee Ponds and the Merri, in the north of 
Melbourne County. My father’s eldest son supposed that the family would remain 1 in 1 that district, 
which was his native district. The eldest son supposed that his father would not sell the firs house 
he had bought. On warm evenings the son sat beside the rectangular brick fis ^P 01 ^ 
house and waited for the red fish to drift to the surface of the green water In 1951 the son who 
ra twelve years old, understood that the house appeared a shabby house among the 
neighbouring houses, but he believed the fishpond in the backyard distmguished i\ie house. The 
wnkwked forward to the years when he would be a boy-man still living in the house mhisnat 
district In those years the boy-man would invite to his house the girl-woman who was still m 1951 

only a girl while he was still only a boy. The boy-man could him 

shabby and undistinguished house, but he would have been justified. n asking her 0 sit with him 
5e the fishpond. On warm evenings he and she would sit quietly waiting for the red fish to 
appear in the green water that was safely enclosed by a wall of bricks on the soil of my mum, 

Wilier' he hid lived for only a year in .ha fin., house he had bo^.. n.yf^w« once 
rpa deeply in deb. to bookmakers. By the firs, week rfN « TC ! n ^ n 1 t 
become the manager of a farming property in a district of grass! an s , . u d 

Reedy Creek, east of the inland city of Wangaratta. He had not seen 
only met the owner for an hour while the man was visiting the city o 1 ^ , . y 

istogetawaythat he left with his family and theirfurm tore 

The sale was placed in the hands of an estate agent who was one of my fathers racing 

TSly^ravelled in November from the district between the “^““e 

tag Ibe Hume Highway to Wangaratta. The three sons sat m the hrit ot th e van o» tte «ne 
Stasrhatthey hid salon three yearn before. HiedogBefie-tbe^tam ^ttrfto^ 
taopside-dowri kitchen table. The boys took turn, 
bucuit-(ln full of water. In the water was a pair of goldfish, thoug 

morning while the fiimiture van was being loaded, the sky ^db^fil^edwUhcUjuds and 

2 «fW had bin cool. But around midday the van crossed the Great Dwtta ™ 

] Stanly clear. The Hume Highway at that lime was a ™*"* 

< We. The slow-moving furniture van was followed by , . , h w i n dscreen of each 

taoBsof the road. The boys in the back of the van looked dovm throu^ the wiimscreen 1 ^ 

We«ar and aiudied the faces of the people If 

Statimes the two younger boys lifted up * h = do 8® e vo ung«boys wanted to devise more 
made the people in the mptor-cars wave wildly. The tw y 8 thirteen had begun to feel 

tricks to amuse the people. But the eldest boy, who w »h e ir belongings heaped up in a 

amewhat ashamed that he and his family should be seen with aOmbdooffn^R P 

and the first home they had ever owned far bac dry hwt of the inland that he 

_By mid-afternoon the sun was hot. The eldest from the 

n 9 t felt since he had left Bendigo three_years befor . (he faces and c j ot hesof the 

«ip.ty back road in the district between the Ovens and y ’ f face-powder. In the 
toys and the fabric of the cushions were covered with golden dust as fine P 

biscuit-tin the water had a creamy scum. fru i. tr ees and green lawns. 

..Htif a kilometre back from the bpek road, a ho “f broad^roofof dark-green iron. The 
j* house looked to have at least six large rooms undqi ' veranda that ran along the front 

Wand windows of the house were deep inshadow berwa green Ieav es of creepers, 

iod one side of the house.Muchof this veranda was hidden ° , h , e dus{ fell out of the fo | ds 
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tadone side of the house. Much of this veranda was heTtoodupTdust "feh out of the folds 

Theeldest boy got to his.feet in the back* of the ? n Q d weather b P oards under a dark-green 

W clothes. He looked at the sprawling house of brown r f hg h£>uses he 

pound a' cloudless. dky of deep blue. He saw that this could wed have b^i 
, dreamed of himself living in after he had mwnw* ^ ^ ^ house She had grey hair. 
-A woman canje out front among the greets gwpen ^ / ; id have been no older than I am 

; .^rteseemedoldtbtheboysinthebackofthevan.bu few friendly words. The boys 

i/podayi She handed ap orange to each of the three boys and said a tew m y. 

her from out of their of R 0, ? Cn du f ‘h h^^elf to my father, who had stepped 

i- -.^The woman went to the front Of the van and mtroduced he_ y | ive d in the house 
^fefrbni the cabin. She was die wife of the nexlcorner 

^hthe creepers on . the VerandR. If my father would d farm-manager’s house 

I HAdrivewSy and then on towards th? farm buildings, he would ttna 

M, father climbed back Into the van end the 
^taifing for ps was a weathet^ard cotjage ^ mother 


Threeamtaeururospcctorsonihelnvayioamh^ 

from Ausiralia: Beyond ihc Dreamlimc by Thomas Keneully, Patsy Adam-Suuth and Robyn Davidson 
( 224pp BBC Books. £14.95. 0563 205598). the book based on ihc BBC television series. Each nflhethree 
auilZscantributesalongessav: Keneallv looks at the early days of Australia and the last days of Ned Kelly; 

Adani-Sntiih draws on her own childhood experience during the Depression ^Crucible" 

was the highest in the world; and Davidson, front a younger generation, writes m The Mythological Crucible 
about her family, about Aborigines, and about the middle class which "cannot think past the quarter-am plot, 
the two cars and the hefty mortgage". 

At the front of the house and at one of its sides a small lawn grew - a patch of green grass two or 
three paces wide. The lawn was fenced around with a strong wire-and-timber fence that was 
clearly meant to keep out wandering cattle. But on the other two sides of the collage no fence 
stood and no grass grew; the brown weatherboard walls of the cottage itself served as part of tto 
outer fence of a maze or sheepyards connected with the silver-grey shearing shed about forty 

^WheiUhe parents looked inside the collage they learned that one of the walls adjoining the 
sheepyards was the wall of the room that would be their lounge room. The single w.ndow of this 
room looked out nt the sheepyards and the shearing shed. My mother stepped across the bare 
bourds of the empty room and pushed open the single pane of the window. She put her head 
through the window and looked across the yards. The surface of Ihc yards was finely ^ampled 
dust and dried sheep-dung. The sill of the window was low enough fur a sheep to diawrej is 
front feet there and to have looked inside in the same way that my mother had looked out. 

The driver of the van did not offer to drive the family back to the city of Melbourne; and even if 
he had offered, my father would not have gone back. My mother, however, announced to my 
father that she would not live in that house. She would consent to store the furniture in the house 
and to eat and sleep there until my father had arranged to get the family back to some district near 
Melbourne; but she would unpack only what was needed for cooking and eating meals, because 
ihe was not aoina to live in the cottage by the sheepyards. 

The driver* and* my father and the three boys unloaded the van. My mother unpacked the 
tea-chests that contained crockery and cutlery and pillows and bed-coverings. But for 
while the family lived in the cottage nothing else was unpacked - except that the eldest boy took 
out the glass Fish-tank that his mother had bought for him in his last days in the dtstnet between 
the Moonee Ponds and the Merri. He rested the glass tank on a nailed-down tea-chest in the 
lounge room under the window that looked out on to the dirt and the dried dung, and hecarned 
iuas of water from the rainwater tank outside the house and filled the fish-tank and poured in the 
water from the biscuit-tin and the two red fish that had survived in it. 

Fifteen days after the family had arrived in the district between the Ovens and Reedy Creek, they 
loaded their belongings into another van. Most of the tea-chests had not been opened since the 
dav when the van had brought the family and their belongings inland from the district between the 
Moonee Ponds and the Merri. The fish-tank had been emptied again and the fish poured into the 

bi Thehouie with the fishpond in the backyard had beer sold. The father had "ot even considered 
going back. The family was going tq live in a district where none of them tod been before-- he 
district of swamps and tea-tree scrub between Scotchman s Creek and Ulster Creek, on he 
opposite side of Melbourne from the district between the Moonee Ponds and the Mem.A racing 
acquaintance of the father was a builder of houses in the swampy district He would build a c heap 
house for the family on a cheap block of land among the tea-trees and the watsoma lilies and the 
prickly manuka scrub. But the building of the house might take six months. In me^wbile the 
famfiy would live separately with relatives in districts on three sides of the city of hfclbourne. The 
eldest son would be sent to the district between the Moonee Ponds and the Merri . He had told the 
girl in his native district that he was going to live for the rest of his life far inland, but he was 
creeping back to a corner of his native district after all- 

In I960, when he was nine yefirs older than I am now. my father made his last attempt to escape 

^H/wMrillu'iving in the district between Scotchman's Creek and ElsterCre^k. but °ply his 

and h^voitnttest son were still living with him. He was not in debt. He had fallen deeply in debt 
four yean before, but at that time he had chosen no| to ran away. He had gone to work by nrght as 

wbII as bv dav to pay back his debts to bookmakers. . • .. . * ' . , , 

For four years my father had worked at two jobs. On many nights dui^tluie years he had 
slept for only two^or three hoars. At the end of the four years He had p.a d hkdrim but he was 

!!Td wamed n noUO work so hard in 

^ Infhe winter of that year my father bought a motor-car. He drove in his motor-car all urouod 
• 1 jilfrirt^tween the Hopkins River and Buckley’s Creek where he had been born and had 
scent part of his childhood. Then he returned to his home on the edge pf tlie plains and fell III and 
died quietly, after which his body was buried on the west bank of the HppWns River. near where 

that nYef flows irito' the Sfcai. V '• ■ W. ‘. - 
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Forced conciliations 


Peter Conrad 

TIM nONYIIADV ~~ ~~ 

The Colon Ini Image; Australian pauuim- l Will- 
J8H0 h 

1 1 lpp, with plates. Australian Nii(i< uiiil 
Gallery /Ellysyd Press. 137-139 Regent Street, 
Chippendale, Australia 2W)8 
D9492W254 

Aurtrullan Colonial Pointings In the Australian 
National Gallery 

271 1pp. Oxford University Press. £80. 
OM28K75K6 

I'he oldest continent was the last tu arrive in 
European history, and when that Einppened 
Australia seemed to begin the world all over 
again. There were, accordingly, allegories ab- 
out the invention of art in this new, Imrsh place 
- fables describing how men subdued reality by 
representing it. One such allegory is a bark 
painting in the Art Gallery of New Smith 
Wales. It shows Wirrili. an ancestor of the 
G uniat j people, treading tracks through the 
scorched, ochry desert in quest of pigments - 
clays and soft stones which lie bequeathed to 
his descendants for ceremonial use. 7 lie jiIhh- 
igme derives the mams of In's art from the 
earth: the land depicts itself. Hut for the i avail- 
ing European, representation could not he 
home-made. It wav imported, and applied to 
the local reality ns an infliction. A painting by 
Robert I fowling in the Launceston Art Gallery 
dramatizes the procedure. His modest allegory 
is called "Early Efforts - Art in Australia' 1 . A 
gaggle of school children watch a boy at an 
easel sketch a block man, who poses stoically 
with spear and boomerang. Of course the nas- 
cent artist will not be able to paint what he sees. 
The blackmail will either he sentimentalized as 
n guileless primitive or satirized as a degen- 
erate throwback; by Dowling himself he's 
treated as an ethnological specimen, 
embalmed in paint. Dowling painted the 
l astnnniun aborigines as a mnemonic precau- 
tion. because they would so soon be extinct, 
but as far us his art is concerned they are 
already obsolete: he used European models, 
and was not even able to get their physical 
proportions right. A chubby infant in the fore- 
ground of his picture idly hacks at a stick: art is 
another of the white man's weapons, conquer- 
ing by misconstruing. 

Colonial painting in Australia is a digest of 
such distortions. The artist comes as a usurper. 
Benjamin Duterrau, recording George Aug- 
ustus Robinson's "Concilia lion” of the last 
Tasmanians in 1840— he lured them into exile 
on a miserable island in thfc Bass Strait, where 
they died off while being retrained as a Christ- 
ian peasantry - deployed the European grand 
manner against the refractory new world. 
Robinson poses with uplifted fingers like an 
annuneiatory angel from a Renaissance pic- 
ture; but he is let do wn by his dumpy figure and 
his floppy hat, while the natives he has sup- 
: posedly conciliated look sceptical, fingering 
the beads which they no doubt have to give up 
or squatting mong their hounds and wallabies 
to chew on sticks. The moral heroism Duterrau 
admired in Robinson cannot make itself at 
. home here. When art conciliated the natives, it 
didsoby dressing them upas Europeans -John 
Michael Cropland in 1854 painted Nnnnulter-, 
ra giving proof of his "progress at civilization’ 1 
by brandishing a cricket bat , and James Wilson 
i in 1838 made a portrait of u girl called Guribal 
. in M improvised kangaroo-fur wrap with a 
bow-ribboned turban on her head and her frair 
protruding in buns above her ears. This, as Tim ; 
Bony hatly drily comments; w its not traditional 
tribal fashion, 

Art’s campaign against rvatity, . having re- 
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designed the unlives, then advanced to wishful 
fantasy about the lives of the while settlers. 
Harden S. Melville in IH50-1 puinlcd & squat- 
ter reading a letter from his far-off fnmlly. A 
dewy-eyed dog gazes dotiugly at him ; the floor 
is littered with butchered wild- life; an idiotic 
aborigine with a feathered head-dress which 
makes him look like Man Friday proudly dis- 
plays the coin he lias received fur delivering the 
mail. If Dutcrrau's ■'Conciliation" attempts to 
acclimatize the history painting down under, 
Melville tries the same for the Victorian 
domestic idyll. But the facts must first be re- 
vised: us Bonyhndy points out, bush huts were 
cnhhlcd together crudely from bark and slabs; 
Melville passes off a humpy as u home by mak- 
ing it implausibly rustic, with n tree trunk ns a 
benm and nil open door in the shape of n 
Gothic arch. 

I he landscape outside Melville's door also 
Imd to be accommodated, or in Duterrau's 
word conciliated. Art makes by matching, by 
assigning objects to prototypes; Australian 
nature could only be comprehended by being 
classified as n version of European scenery. 
John Glover, emigrating to Tasmania in 1830, 
declared himself “delighted” hy "the expecta- 
tion of finding a hcmitiful new world - new 
landscapes, new trees, new flowers, new anim- 
als, birds, etc *. Hut art is baffled hy physical 
novelty, and wlmt Glover depicted was un old 
world: a transplanted and incongruous past- 
oral. His " Castles in Italy", one of the Canber- 
ra paintings catalogued hy Bonyhndy, recalls 
his Claude an model. He had visited Umbria in 
1818; he painted this recollection of it in 1841, 
ten years after settling in Tasmania. Bonyhndy 
believes it has subtly adapted classicism to the 
colony: “the trees have something or the open- 
ness of euculypts and the hills have the blond- 
ness of many of Glover's Tusmanian land- 
scapes". But gum-trees never writhe and rip- 
ple, as the serpentine trunks at Glover’s Olri- 
coli do, and Tasmania has no crumbling hilltop 
ruins, glowing In a honeyed sun. Rather I think 
that in Tasmania Glover was always painting a 
dream of Europe. His “Patterdale Landscape 
with Rainbow" admits its own ironic displace- 
ment. Here are the scruffy, straggly truths of 
the Tasmanian bush - skeletal fallen timber, a 
mangy paddock , a settler alone with his dog in 
the wilderness. But Glover has evoked an im- 
aginary, Wordsworthian home by calling the 
property Patterdale (and it lay, in northern 
Tasmania, under a migratory peak christened 
Ben Lomond); the rainbow which bestrides the 
bereft acreage promises reunion with ibis 
world elsewhere. 

Glover’s paintings find their pretext in Eng- 
lish literature: "My Harvest Home” with its. 
lambent hay-bales celebrates nature as a 
Keatsian granary. Henry Short, who came 
from England to Melbourne to prospect for 
gold in 1852, made n habit of such yearning 
allusions. To “Victorian Happy Home" he 



WIHam Ford’s 1875, Is taken from Tim Bonyhady’s Images In Opposition: Australian 

Landscape painting 1801-1890 (192pp. Oxford University Press. £29.90. 0 19554502 8). 


affixed Byron’s line “Fair dime, where every 
season .smiles ", and to a picture of Australia’s 
inverse summer - “Colonial Fruits and Flowers 
in January" - he attached Spenser’s description 
of the Garden of Adonis with its mythic boun- 
ty: “There is continual harvest here.” His 
cornucopias of local produce ornately fence off 
the dangerous wastes beyond: “In Memory of 
the Lamented Heroes of the Victorian Ex- 
ploration" lays a table with fruit and flowera 
attended by flickering butterflies and chubby 
putti wrestling on the stems of dishes; the cup 
commemorating Burke, Wills and Gray - who 
perished returning from their trek across the 
continent - is scarely visible among the surfeit. 
Short paints abundance in order to deny the 
lethal desert’s existence. Behind the banquet 
Mtble looms a spectral forest* which the grape 
tendrils twiningly obscured * 

Like Short, Eugene von Gudrard sought 
legitimacy for Australian nature in English 
literature. When in 1866 he issued a lithograph 
of his painting “North-east View from the Top 
of Ml Kosciusko”, he added a Byron ic tag 
saluting mountains as temples surpassing the 
“columns and idol-dwellings [of] Goth or 
Greek", and the text which glossed his “Fern- 
tree Gully, Dandenoitg Ranges, Victoria” 
laboured to see the place as an arboreal Euro- 
pean cathedral, much as Melville had reshaped 
the squatter’s hut into a rough Gothic chapel: 
the gully was “one of the loveliest cloisters” 
built by nature, the man-ferns qualifying as 
"columns” with the wind “chanting a thunder- 
psalm”. The metaphors beseech benediction 
for a world unknown and therefore unhal- 
lowed. 

The habit of relativistlcally checking Austra- 


lian sights against antecedents in the north is j 
what makes these paintings so cringingly colo- 
nial, The geographer James Bonwick con- 
ceded that the Wannon Falls in western Vic- 
toria were no Niagara, but allowed them lobe 
“a very respectable cascade ... not despicable 
for a waterfall"; Thomas Clark, painting them, 
registered a mere trickle of water. W. C. Pige- 
nuit, the first native-born painter of Australian 
landscape, still made the Nepean look as if it 
aspired to resemble the Rhine. The invidious 
business of comparison lasts at least until 1957, 
when the heroine of Neville Shute’s On the 
Beach takes her American lover for a lour ol 
the hills outside Melbourne, apologizing for 
the inferiority of the terrain: “I like it here, but 
then I’ve never seen anything else. One sort of 
thinks that everything in England or America 
* must be much better.” Dwight condescend- 
ingly reassures her that “this is good by any 
standard that you’d like to name”. 

Art’s duty was literally to colonize Australia: 
to overrule indigenous facts (as Dowling’s in- 
fant sketcher is already doing), and to see the 
place as an appendix to the upper hemisphere. 
The long narrative of aesthetic adjustment, in a 
society which until recently was encouraged to 
feel that it was merely camping out on the edge 
of its vacant, unintelligible continent, can be 
found in Bernard Smith’s European Vision and 
the South Pacific and Robert Hughes’s The Art 
of Australia. Tim Bonyhady’s books - whose 
images and commentary overlap, though one is 
a scholarly catalogue and the other a glossy 
album - record the process impartially, and 
pass no judgments. By comparison with cultu- 
ral historians like Smith and Hughes, Bony- 
hady is a compiler of footnotes. 


Woop Woop 


The backtrack Trebizond of everyone, 

Si is in a disc of star-fish where the lakes 
are Balatons and the muslin-valenced ladies 
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Although an ancient and austere referent 

it is younger than the harboured megalopolis 
it backs, since every journey to simplicity 

is inland and the parrots dress in ever-brighter 

: greens and scarlets the emptier the lakes they lap. 
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Defending Emma 


St ephen Bann 

MARIO VARGAS LLOSA 
The Perpetual Orgy 
Translated by Helen Lane 
■ 240 pp. Faber. £9.95. 

0571 145507 
JEAN-PAUL SARTRE 

The Family Idiot: Gustave Flaubert 1821-L857 

Volume Two 

Translated by Carol Cosman 
435pp. University of Chicago Press. £21.95. 
0226735109 

The American critic W. J. T. Mitchell has re- 
cently observed that we are living in a “golden 
age of criticism”. While the heady tide of 
theory mounts in the universities of Europe 
and America, the type of literature that used to 
be called “imaginative" has migrated to the 
peripheries of empire: such territories as South 
Africa, Australia and South America are now 
notable for .their production of novels, poems, 
plays and films. Perhaps this situation is what 
£ves Mario Vargas Llosa’s study of Flaubert 
its particular charm. Here is a Latin American 
novelist explaining what Flaubert means to 
him. The tools are often the customary tools of 
criticism, but the perspective from which the 
first modern novelist is viewed is at the same 
time broader and more oblique than we might 
have expected. 

This is in part because Vargas Llosa enables 
us to glimpse his personal history through the 
chinks of the critical study. The first part of the 
book is indeed a detailed account of the de- 
velopment of his “Unrequited Passion” for 
Madame Bovary. He first came across her in 
the cinematic guise of Jennifer Jones, on a 
“stifling-hot summer night" in 1952. His 
second sighting was at the University of San 
Marcos, in Lima, when a French critic’s "im- 
1 passive" consideration of the centenary of the 
novel was violently interrupted by a student 
demonstration in favour of the Algerian re- 
volution. But he finally bought the novel only 
in 1959, on his first arrival in Paris as a penni- 
less student. It was then, “in a tiny room in the 
Hdtel Wetter, near the Musfie Cluny”, that the 
, affair really began. 

How did Vargas Llosa initially express his 
devotion to Emma Bovary and her creator? It 
is certainly evident that he read a great deal of 

Tangled roots 

• - 1 

Savkar Altinel 

tonycartano 

Blackbird 

Translated by Sheila Flsohman 
216pp, Seeker and Warburg. £11.95. 

: 0436088I0X 

I Anton Blackbird, an elderly naturalized US 
! citizen and mental patient, occupies himself in 
! New York’s Bellevue Hospital (where he has 
been Incarcerated since the day after.Hiroshi-i 

I ma) with producing startling drawings and 
; - occasionally 1 coaxing equally startling music 

j ; out of a rented piano. He is also writing his 
memoirs, a strange activity, to say the least, for 
someone who claims- he is withoutroots and 
. regards “background " and ‘'origin” as sense: 
less words. . ' 

' ^According to his psychiatrist, Df Clock- 
• work, however. Blackbird’s problem is that he 
in fact has too many roots.' There Is alliance 
Unit he |s Anton Hiika, a German Jew born in 

< ' ’’ ’ m . kle UAIlth 
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Flaubert criticism of the more traditional sort, 
at a time when the parting of the ways between 
nouvelle critique and its opponents had not yet 
taken place. The Perpetual Orgy is richly 
stuffed, especially in its middle sections, with 
details which he has gleaned from innumerable 
source studies of the immediate post-war 
period. There is, for example, a sympathetic 
re-enactment of Jean Pommier’s study of the 
“Loursel affair" - “which brought before the 
bar of justice a man accused of having mur- 
dered his wife and a maidservant so as to marry 
the woman he loved: a certain Esther de Bov- 
ery". A good deal more of this kind is added, as 
the name “Bovary", in all its possible variants, 
is tracked through the small print of 
nineteenth-century newspapers, even coming 
to rest at one point in Fiaubert’s maternal 
ancestry with a certain Anne de Boveri. 

This Flaubert criticism of the old style forms 
a kind of sedimentary layer to Vargas Llosa’s 
study. In its cheerful mixture of the categories 
of life and art, it doubtless recalls the author's 
own oddly assorted passions during the period. 

A Bolivian friend is reported as having told 
him, in late 1960: “You won’t give an inch 
when it comes to Cuba or Flaubert.” But Var- 
gas Llosa has also lived through the rise of 
nouvelle critique, and the nouveau roman. He 
has seen his cherished Flaubert become the 
mascot of a group that took objectivity and 
neutral description as its watchwords, 
seemingly blind to the other aspects of his 
achievement. He has stood by while the heroes 
of fiction have been “shorn of all moral, histor- 
ical, psychological grandeur", culminating in 
their ultimate deterioration in the works of 
Samuel Beckett, Nathalie Sarraute, or, “going 
further still, in the novels of a Philippe Sol- 
lers". Though he can see the germ of this pro- 
cess in Flaubert's written opinions, Vargas Llo- 
sa is willing to defend Madame Bovary to the 
last breath from the charge of beginning the 
rot. 

It is this secondary line of defence that pro- 
duces some of the most interesting ideas in-this 
study. Vargas Llosa shows that he has learned 
from nouvelle critique to look closely at the 
features of Flaubert’s style, and his sections on 
the “Four Times" of the novel and the various 
stylesof narration are remarkably full and fine. 
None the less, this is a work which wasoriglnal- 
ly published in 1974. Since that date, structur- 
alists and post-structuralists have published 


only as the “Other”, was also a father-hater, 
produced a number of unpublished novels 
which he was eventually to ask a close friend to 
bum, and had an affair with an attractive and 
emancipated women named Milena who later 
died in a concentration camp. 

In Blackbird’s memoirs, which beautifully 
recreate the Vienna of Freud and Stefan 
Zweig, the Paris of the Surrealists and the Ber- 
lin of Expressionist films and Towdy night- 
clubs, showing a Europe at once foil of vitality 
and pregnant with the horrors to come, these 
three identities merge into each other. In the 
end, the mystery remains unsolved. It does not 
eveitfrecome dear why the old man has chosen 
to call himself after one avian species when all 
the available evidence links him with another. 
“Both feed on insects and fruits; but the second 
is more harmful than the first”, reflects C\ock- 
Work. (The equally interesting question of why 
Blackbird shares his first name not with the 

Other but with the author U not raised.) . 

Tony Cartano has a familiarity with Euro- 
neart culture that extends from the geography 
of Vienna- through the works of KleisUo the 
; novels of a minor figure like Adalbert Stiffor, 

; arid he is also, os skilled a player of Active games 
as any contemporary writer. More impressive- 
ly, there i$ nothing remotely 
tory About either his erudition or his invemive- 
nei: they are used to depict q human life en* 
croached on by private and public nightmares, 
and to reiterate “ by way of an ironic comment 
. •• oo'those who. like Clppkwork* think they can 
dbmesticate horror- the question posed by. the 
; rigbS translator of Edward Albee’a play,' who 

• als6. ; Seized On the:pun offered by^he wor£ 

■ tovfa for ” jackdaw*, the “more harmful 

■ black bird, and^ame up with the splendid title 


outstanding work on Flaubert. Sollers has 
begun to write novels displaying characters, 
rather than a mere “murmur of words". And 
we hardly need telling that the "stuffed parrot 
that had served Flaubert as a model for Un 
Coeur simple " is not as simple as all that. 
Vargas Llosa’s study can be recommended as a 
good, though not indispensable guide to 
Flaubert. What makes it really invaluable, 
however, is the way it allows us to observe the 
strategies of literary criticism operating within 
a distinctive personal and historical context. 

Vargas Llosa had before him the example of 
Sartre, who published in the early 1970s a 
biography of the writer which was both inter- 
minably long and (by general consent) a 
failure. Yet The Family Idiot is an enthrallingly 


interesting failure. Unlike Helen Lane, who 
had Vargas Llosa's lively and brilliant prose to 
respond to in her excellent translation, Carol 
Cosman has Sartre's deliberately loose and un- 
polished discourse to cope with. The division 
of (he original French text into more manage- 
able volumes has produced sonic anomalies, 
and the present book is only the first part of the 
original second volume, ending rather oddly 
with Sartre’s protracted speculations on the 
relationship of Flaubert to Alfred Le Poittcvin. 
Nevertheless, the edition will be complete 
eventually, and Sartre’s ruminations on the 
bourgeois family will be available in this hand- 
some English version, which, however, could 
well have benefited from the addition of an 
index. 


Surrender to the spoiling 


David Coward 

CLAUDE ROY 

L’Amllointaln 

175pp. Paris: Gallimard. 68fr. 

207070873 X 

The friend is Stefan Stein, a German Jew who 
escapes the Nazi purges of the 1930s only to 
die, nearly fifty years on, at the hands of the 
Argentinian military junta, after a lifetime 
spent defending justice and law In a world 
which has little use for either. Etienne 
Archambaud; separated from him both by dis- 
tance and history, remains in his provincial 
backwater, dominated by his mother and bul- 
lied by his brother, a victim of “other people's 
rhythms" and of his own rueful docility. Ste- 
fan, impelled by events, leaps from one frying- 
pan into another frying-pan but cannot avoid 
the fire. Etienne does not even jump, but the 
smoke brings tears to his eyes - not just for the 
waste but for man’s eternal vulnerability to the 
unstoppable barbarism of it all. 

For these parallel Jives are the same life, just 
as all wars are the same war. Etienne remem- 
bers the fighting games he played as a boy and 
is unable to tell them apart from the religious 
massacres of the sixteenth century or the holo- 
causts of the twentieth. Stefan faces his trials 
with courage and lucidity. Etienne, untested, 
worries about his own insurmountable meek- 
ness: is it genuine tolerance or merely Indiffer- 
ence? What he admires in his friend is his pas- 


sionate calm, a capacity for that “colfcre objec- 
tive” which is also both the strength and weak- 
ness of Claude Roy’s writing, where the ob- 
lique suggestion is preferred to the frontal 
attack. He does not convey the brutality of 
Stefan’s fate through harrowing descriptions of 
murder and torture but captures it lucidly, 
poetically, in one intensely vivid incident 
which shows Stefan and a school friend, nt the 
ngc of fourteen, humiliated on a river-bank by 
two blond louts who bear o sinister resembl- 
ance to Laurel and Hardy. 

Roy is a master of echoes and parallels and 
reverberations which bind his story into a 
lament both for friendship and the human con- 
dition. A long life and a close involvement in 
the major traumas of our century have led him 
to conclude that we are the slaves and not the 
masters of history. Evil is endemic and, how- 
ever loud we shout the name of justice and 
humanity, the cruelties of Realpolitlk go on ' 
bursting the bubble of civilized values. L' Atm 
lolntain is a sunset book, an autumnal surren- 
der to the spoiling power of the world. It has all 
the quiet dignity ahd telling understatement 
which are Roy’s most engaging qualities as a 
novelist. It is sometimes said, rather dismiss- 
ively. that he is simply too nice, that he stands 
back a shade too far, that he observes (rather 
as one of his heroes, Marivaux, does) In too 
passionless a way. In this sober, elegant and 
elegiac book, he nowhere suggests that the gift 
of friendship is an adequate compensation for 
the price Stefan and Etienne have to pay for it. 
And that is not nice, not nice at all. 


Forthcoming from YALE 

The Art of the First Fleet and 
Other Early Australian Drawings 

edited by Bernard Smith and Altiryne Wheeler 

In 1788 a British fleet of eleven shipi landed in Australia reestablish the first colony in the area. 

Amonl dioieon board the “first fleet” were artists who recorded the local flora 
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Asjodaitd (/ruvenliy Praia ■ 276pp. £ 11.95 ■ 

0845347241. 12/11/87. 

, . Zunfmad, Adam The I3ib House 
RxSrth palate. 202pp. £10.93. 0 947795 $61. 

Fiction I#* English tnmslalioit • 

frqm, Hwrtt tnmrtucd by A«b»IWlSyWe-Hdr 
tpetwgcycara J . 

Ifeoky^ niaam: f.Uk: mp».£M 9$. 085628 158 J. * 
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Donald The 


History, modern 

Blllfnglon-Grrig, Teresa) edited by Carol McKee and 
Ann FitzGerald The Non-Violent Militant: Selected 
writings of Teresa Blllington-Oreig (Women’s Source 
Library) 

Rouikdge and Krgan Paul. 312pp. £23. 0 7102 1232 1. 
26/11/87. 

Drown, Jonathan Agriculture in England: A survey of 
farming, 1870-1947 

Manchester UP. 160pp. £21. 0 7190 1759 9. 17/9/87. 
Burdkk, Charles B, An American Island in Hitler's 
Reich: The Bad Nauheim internment 
Markgraf, PO Box 936, Menlo Park, CA 94625. 120pp. 
$32.95 (hardcover), J 18.95 f paperback ). 0 944109 01 2 
(he), 0 944109 00 4 (pb). 1/88. 

Colt, Nancy F. The Grounding of Modern Feminism 
Yale UP. 372pp., Ulus. £25. 0 300 03892 5. 26/11/87. 

“The Crusader", vols 1-6, a facsimile edition in 3 vols 
Garland. U95pp. 5300. 0 8240 3766 9. 10/87. 

Ilarrb, Michael London Newspapers in the Age of 
Walpole: A study of the origins of (he modern English 
press 

Associated University Presses. 255pp., Ulus. £22 50. 
083863273 4. 12/11/87. 

Harrison, Brian Prudent Revolutionaries: Portraits of 
British feminists between the Wan 
Oxford: Clarendon. 362pp., Ulus. £29.50. 0 19 820119 2. 
19/11/87. 

Lucblu, Frederick C. Germans in Brazil: A 
comparative history of cultural conflict during World 

Baton Rouge: fjtulslana State UP. 248pp. £30.90 
0807113476. 9/87. 

Morse, Flo The Shaken and (he World's People (1st 
pub 1980) 

Hanover, Hit: University Press of New England. 378pp. 
£11.25/517.93 (paperback). 0 87451 426 6. 28/10/87. 
Nordhoff, Charles; Introduction by Kami O'Connor 
NordhoU’s West Coast: California, Oregon and 
Hawaii (1st pub 1974/1975) 

Kegan Paul International. 256pp., lUus. £8.95 £ paperback ) 
0 7103 02576. 3/12/87. H P^vuca,. 

Reiman, Mfcbal; translated by George Saunders The 
Birth of Stalinism: The USSR on the eve of the 
"Second Revolution" 

Taurls. 188pp. £24.50 (hardcover), £9.50 (paperback). 

1 85043 066 7 (he). 1 85043 0675 (pb). 12/11/87. 
Rubinstein, Shimon German Atrocity or British 
propaganda: The 70th anniversary of a scandal: 
German corpse utilization establishments In the 1st 
World War 

' S ^to lbbUteir,, '• POS ^lenualem^ 91072 Israel. 49pp., 

Shucr, Robert M. Stalin in October: The man who 
missed the Revolution 

Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkltu UP. 281pp. £20 25 
0 8018 3457 ft 23/12/87. 

Dangerous Precincts: Hie mystery of 
the Wakeford ease 

Cqiw. 192pp., Ulus. £10.95. 0 224 02378 ft 26/11/87. 

Wong, Owen Hong-Hin A New Profile in 
Sino-Western Diplomacy: The first Chinese minister 
to Great Britain 

Chung Hwa, KCPO Box 71931, Kowloon, Hong Kong 
282pp. 962 231 614 X. 5 

WrigW, James Hie Progressive Yankees: Republican 
reformers In New Hampshire , 1906-1916 

Press of New England. 263pp. 
£22J€f$36. 087451 4096. 12/11/87. W 

History, contemporary 

Cooper, Henry S. F„ Jr Before Ufi-Off: Hie making 
of a space shuttle crew B 

; BaUmon, MD: Johns Hopkins UP. 270pp., Hhu £13 IS 
0801835240. 14/12/87. 

GaUfn, Rochdle American Women Since 1945 (The 
Contemporary United States) 1 

: 'J535u& J. ° mi,M 7 « 

*■ *«W*nk The 

.CambtWgp History of China, vol M; Hie People's 

c3f y " Bm ***' ° f Re ™ ,uti “^ 

Cambridge UP.722pp.lSOiS89.50. QS2l 24336 X. 3/9/87.- 

SjSStowi" ^ Wi,h *" ^ A s,or y Of' 

nakJO+SE i t9,9S f* ar *°**'J. 15.95 (paperback). 

. 086232 746 6 (he), 086232 7474 (pb). 19/1 }/87. 

History of science 

W^AnUKmy Ear* Scientific Inuruments: Europe 
* Sotheby's. 320pp., tllus. £55.0^566/2 3196. , .. 

Humour-' . ■ 1 - 

■ BBC Books. 240pp., dto. &9S. 0563205849. 12/11/87. . 
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Crespo, Roberto, et al, editors Aspects of Lubbk* 
Studies in honour of Mario Alinei, vol 2- ThS, 
and Applied Semantics ' 

Amsterdam: Rodopl. 559pp. H/U65. 90 6203 629 j. 
Crystal, David The Cambridge Encyclopedia of 
Language 

Cambridge UP. 727pp., Ulus. £25. 0 521 264383. 2(1 ufo 
Green ^Jonathon Dictionary of Jargon ^ ' 

Rouikdge and Kegan Paul. 616pp. £25. 0 7 100 Mia j 
5/11187. w * 

McLeod, William T. The New Collins DictionarvaM 
Thesaurus 3 

Collins. 1,173pp. £11.95. 0 00 433186 9. 

Upton, Clive, Stewart Sanderson and John 
Widdowun; maps by David Brophy Word Maw; a 
dialect atlas of England ^ 

Beckenham: Croom Helm. 228pp., Ulus. £25 ( harduvtr) 
£11.95 (paperback). 0 7099 4410 1 (he), 0 70995409) 
(pb). 22110/87. 


Dalton, Harlan L., Scott Burris and the Yak AIDS 
Law Prqject, editors AIDS and the Law: A guide for 
the public 

lo/e UP. 382pp. £19.95/527.50 (hardcover), £6.95/18,95 
(paperback). 0 300 04077 6 (he), 0 300 04078 4 (pb). 
26/11/87, 

Pogany, Istvan, editor Nuclear Weapons and 
International Law 

Aldershot: A vebury. 253pp. £25.0566 0509. 2 7. K/lijs?. 

Literature and criticism 

Bellos, David Balzac: “Old Goriot" (Landmarks of 
World Literature) 

Cambridge UP. 103pp. £12.50/519.95 (hardcover), 
£3.95/15.95 (paperback). 0 521 3799 7 (he), 0521 31634 9 
(pb). 26/11/87. 

Budd, Louis J„ and Edwin H. Cady, editors On Mark 
Twain; The best from “American Literature 1 ' 
Durham, NC: Duke UP. 303pp. £31.85. 0 8223 0759 i 
12/87. 

Cady, Edwin H., and Louis J. Budd, editors On 
Whitman: The best from “American Literature" 
Durham, NC: Duke UP. 293pp. 1 31.85 . 0 8223 0752 9. 
12/87. 

David, Deirdre Intellectual Women and Victorian 
Patriarchy: Harriet Martinoaq, Elizabeth Barrett ’ 
Browning, George Eliot 
Macmillan. 273pp. £29 JO (hardcover), £10.95 

0 333 32493 5 (he), 0333 44726 3 (pb). 

tfriflln; Jteper HorherrTbe Odyssey" (Undmubof 
World Literature) ■' 

Caminrfge UP. 107pp. £12.S0f$19.9S (hardcover), 
£3.95/15.95 (paperback). 0521 32804 7 (he), 

0321 31043 l(pb). 26/11/87. 

Hamilton, Cynthia S. Western and Hard-Boiled . 
Detective Fiction in America: From high noon Hr 
midnight 

Macmillan. 200pp. £27.50. 0 333 40493 5. 7/1/81. 

Harvelt, Lars Workings of the Picaresque in the - 
British Novel 

Oslo: Solum { Alkndc Highlands, NJ: Humanities Press 
International. 171pp. 82 560 0417 7, 0 391 03477 4. 

HU Unarm, Michael C. A Lonely Woman: Foriigh 
Farrokhzad and her poetry 

Washington, DC: Mage. 181pp. $22 (hardcover), 112 • 

(paperback). 0 934211 11 6 (he), 0 934211 12 4 (pb). . 

. Hoga, James O., editor Literary Reviewing V . 
Charlottesville; Virginia UP. 139pp. $24.95 Qmkbvtr), 
S9.95 (paperback). 0 8139 1146 X (he), 0 8139 1)51 6 
(pb). 10/87. 

Irving, Washington; introduction by Kaorl O’CoaBor 
gloria: Adventure in the Pacific Northwest (lit pub 
. 1839) 

Kegan Paul International. 440pp. £8.95 (paperback). 

0 7103 0253 X, 19/11/87. 

Johnson, Courtney, Jr Henry James and the Evolution 
of Consciousness: A study of “The Ambassadors" 

East Lansing; Michigan State UP. 171pp. $15. 

087013 2458. 9/87. ' •' ■ 

SCdly, A. A, Mary Lavin; Quiet rebel: A study of her 
abort stories (Wolfhound Commentaries) 

Dublin: Wolfhound. 200pp. lr£6.95 ( paperback ). 

0 905473 469.30/11/87, ... 

KuNch, John Repression in Victorian Fiction: i 

Charlotte Bronte, George EUot, and Charles Dickon* 
GuUdford: California UP. 294pp. 0 520 05980 ft 
Lofcbure, Molly The Illustrated Lake Poels: Their 
lives, their poetry and the landscape that inspired ; 
them , 7^ . * 

^frerter: Wbidward, dlstr by W.H. Smith. 192pp.. &*• 
£10,95. 0 711$ Q4772. 29/10/37. 

Manfovi C. N. C.S.Uwis;Hls literary achle«owpt 
Macmillan. 242pp. £29J0. 0 333 42520 ft 7/1/88. / 

M«s, M> E. Beoodetto Croce Reconsidered: Truth* 
and error in theories of art. literature, and history . 
flUi lJnlveT3it y Brass of New England. 1$PPP- 
^ , TlS/$i4. 0874513995. 30/11/87, . 
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Ridley, Hugh Mann: "Buddenbrooks" (Landmarks of 
World Literature) 

Cambridge UP. 117pp. £12.50/519.95 (hardcover). 

Q.95/55.95 (paperback). 0 521 32813 6 (he), 

9521 31697 9 (pb). 26/11/87. 
fiafransky, Sy, editor A Bell Ringing in the Empty 
cvv vol 2: The best ol “The Sun" 

Mb, and Mho Works, Box 33135. San Diego, CA 92103. 

Mpp., iUus. $ 12.95 (paperback). 0 917320 12.3. 1/12/87. 
Schreiner, Olive; Introduction by Doris Lessing The 
Storv of an African Farm, illustrated edition 
Century Hutchinson. 301pp., Ulus. £15.95. 0 09 1 70870 2. 

$11/87. 

Susies, Martin Goethe: 'The Sorrows of Young 
Werther" (Landmarks of World literature) 

Cambridge UP. 116pp. U2.50/$19.95 (hardcover), 

(4.50/15.95 (paperback). 0521 32818 7 (he), 

0 521 31699 5 (pb). 26/11/87. 

Thoriby, Anthony Tolstoy: “Anna Karenina" 

(Landmarks of World Literature) 

Cambridge UP. 114pp. £ 12.50/119.95 (hardcover), 

0 95/15.95 (paperback). 0 521 32819 5 (he), 

0521 31325 2 (pb). 26/11/87. 

Wood, Dennis Constant: “Adolphe” (Landmarks of 
World literature) 

Cambridge UP. 109pp. £12.50/119.95 (hardcover), 

(4,50)15.95 (paperback). 0521 32822 5 (he), 

0521 316561 (pb). 26/11/87. 

Mathematics 

KK. Mart Enigmas of Choice: An autobiography 
Qufidford: California UP. 163pp. $8.95 (paperback). 
052005986 7. 

Livingstone, Eric Making Sense of Ethnomethodology 
RmilUdge and Kegan Paul. 148pp. £20 (hardcover), £ 7.95 
(paperback). 0 7102 1261 5 (he), 0 7102 1262 3 (pb). 

$11/87. 

Miscellaneous 

Pushmsn, David Precious Stone of Dorset 
Sherborne: Dorset Publishing. 128pp., fuus. £9.95. 
090212993 7. 

Music 

Berger, Karol Muslca Pitta: Theories of accidental 
Inflections in vocal polyphony from Marehotlo da 
Padova to Gioseffo ZariJno . 

Cambridge UP. 266pp. 1 30/149.50 . 0 521 32871 3. 8/10/87. 
Uancoid, Lorenzo; translated by David Bryant Music 
In the 17th Century 

Cambridge UP. 346pp. £35/159.50 (hardcover), 
tUJ0f$19.95 (paperback). 0 521 26290 9 (he), 

0)2126915 6 (pb). $1l/87. . 

Foreman, Lewts From Parry to Britten: British music 
In letters 1900-1945 

Batsfard. 332pp., iUus. £25 (hardcover), £12.95 
(paperback). 0 7134 5 520 9 (he), 0 71345521 7 (pb). 
19/11/87. ■ 

Manta, Lucie Bel Canto: The teaching of the classical 
Italian song-schools, its decline and restoration 
Oxford UP. 75pp. £15 (hardcover). £ 6.95 (paperback). 

0 19 317110 4 (he). 0 19 317109 0 (pb). 5/11/87. 

Tyson, Alan Mozart: Studies of the autograph scores 
Harvard. 381pp., Ulus. £27.95/141.95. 0 674 58830 4. 
17/1/88. 

Natural sciences 

WBfiamson, Henry; tOustrated by R. A. Rkhardson 
«ndD, Roberts; introduction by Richard Williamson 

Days of Wonder 

Htaiy Williamson Society , 14 Nether Grove, LongsUmlon, 
Cambridge CB43EL. 104pp.. Ulus, 19 (paperback). 

09508652 30. 

Philosophy 

Benutcfa, John Andrew Nietzsche's Moral Philosophy 
Associated University Presses- 214pp. £19.95. 

. 083863283 1. 12/11/87. 

Hauls, Wfihehh; translated by Kdth Tribe Max 
Weber: Essays in reconstruction 
Altai raj Unwin. 254pp. £25. 0 04301301 5. 26/11/87. 
Stambaugh, Joan; translated by John F. Humphrey 
The Problem of Time in Nietzsche . 

Associated University Presses. 226pp. £20.95. 

08387 5ll3X. li/ll/87. . , 
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Wolgast, Elizabeth H. The Grammar of Justice 
Ithaca, NY: Cornell UP. 219pp. $35 (hardcover), S 14 
(paperback). 0 8014 2081 4 (he). 0 8014 9402 8 (pb). 
11/87. 

Poetry 

C roller, Andrew, and Tim LongvIDe, editors A 
Various Art 

Manchester: Co rennet. 377pp. £12.95. 0 85635 698 ft 





Piercy, Marge, editor Early Ripening: American 
women’s poetry now 

Pandora. 280pp. £5.95 (paperback). 086358 108 0 (he), 

086358 141 2 (pb). 26/11/87. 

Price, Caroline Thinking of the Bull Dancers 
LUtlewood, 5 Slater Bank, Hebden Bridge, Wat Yorkshire 
HX7 7DY. 50pp. £4 (paperback). 0 946407 27 4. 

Rowbotham, Colin Total Recall: Poems 
Littlewood. 46pp. £4 (paperback). 0 946407 33 9. 

Wilson, Rofaley, Jr Kingdoms of the Ordinary (Pitt 
Poetry Series) ■ 

Pittsburgh, PA: Pittsburgh UP. 89pp. 116.95 (hardcover), 

$8.95 (paperback). 0 8229 3557 0 (he). 0 8229 5391 9 (pW. 
1/11/87. 

Politics 

Churchward, L. G. Soviet Socialism: Soda! and 
political essays 

Routiedge and Kegan Paul. 216pp. £15.95. 0 7 102 1166 A. 
19/11/87. 

Gunter, Michael M. “Pursuing the Just Cause of Their 
People'': A study of contemporary Armenian 
terrorism (Contributions in Political Science, 152) 
Greenwood. 182pp. £23.95. 0 313 25247 5. 

Randall, Vicky Women and Politics: An international 
perspective, 2nd edition 

Macmillan. 362pp. £25 (hardcover), £7 .95 (paperback). 

0 333 44896 0 (he), 0 333 44897 9 (pb). 30/10/87. 

RhwrmaB, Peter The Soviet Union and Cuba 
. (Chatham House Papers, 38) 

Routiedge and Kegan Paul/ RUA. 103pp. £5.95 
(paperback). 0 7102 1229 1. 19/11/87. 

WUImott, Pete-, editor Local Government 
Decentralisation and Community 
Policy Studies Institute. 68pp. £3.95 (paperback). 

085374 414 9. 12/11/87. 

Psychology and medicine 

Eddstcln, Ludwig Ancient Medicine (1st pub 1967) 
Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkltu UP. 456pp. $10.60 
(paperback). 0 80183491 ft 15/12/87. 

Kris, An ton O. Free Association: Method and process 
Yale UP. 113pp. £6.95/39.95 (paperback). 0 300 02733 8 
(he), 0 300 04035 0 (pb). S/ll/87. 

Reference books 

Brown, Rosemary Good Retirement Guide 1988 

Duckworth. 411pp. £18 (hardcover), £9.95 (paperback). 

0 7156 2178 5 (he), 0 7156 2179 3 (pb). 12/11/87. 

Directory of Master’s Programs in Foreign Languages, 
Foreign Literatures, and Linguistics 
Hew York: Modem Language Association of America. 

173pp, $15 (paperback). 0 873552 169 2. 9187. 

Newby, Peter Pears Advanced Word-Puzzler's 

£15,95. 0 7207 1774 4. 16/11/87. 

Tuner, Barry The Writer's Handbook 1988 

Macmillan f PEN. 504pp. £5.95 (paperback). 

0333 445678.26/11/87. 

Whitaker's Almanack 1988, 120th edition 
Whitaker. 1236pp., Ulus. £1525 (hardcover), 0.50 
(paperback). 0 85021 180 8 (he), 0 85021 179 4 (pb). 

10/12/87 . 

Religion 

Corrigan, John The Hidden Balance: Religion and the 
social theories of Charles Chauncy and Jonathan 

S& ur. rnpp. USH20.9S. 0HI vm6. urn- 

AUTHOR, AUTHOR — 

Wram Uivhed to identify the sourcei oj the 

■ three quotations which follow and to Send us the 
snsWera so that they reach this office not ajer than 
December 18. A prize of £20 is offered for the first 

' correct set of answers opened on that dale, ■ ^ JjJtag 
that the most nearly correct - in which case Inspired 
■ guesswork will also be taken mto considcration 
Pniries marked “Author, Author 35T on the 
enveloVe, should be addressed to the Editor 77m 
'■ ft mes Literary Supplement ;?tiory House, St John s 
4BX The whttlon andreeult, 

will appear bn December 25. . , 

•,! i The keen stars were twinkling, 

7 And the fair moon was rising among them. 

; Dear Jane l • 

7 ;The guitar ^was tinkhpg. . 

* / But the ndies were not sweet till you sung them 

'!■' Agaiu. Li i 

I- 7 • " ' 

2 1*hen The Three Archangels 

... -..Offered our of hand 

'•/ Anything In Heaven's gift 
L ‘ That she might command. 

Azrael’s eyes upon her, 

Raphael’s wings above, 

■ -Michael's sword -against her -heart, • , ,7 

Jane said: “Love". 


llawley, John Stratton, editors Saints and Virtues 
Guildford: California UP 256pp. $47 (hardcover), Ji2.M 
( paperback). 0 520 05984 0 (he). 0 5 20 06163 2 tpb). 

21/10/87. 

Holbrook, Clyde A. Jonathon Edwards: The vullcy und 
nature: An interpretative essay 
Associated University Presses. 151pp. £19.95. 

0838751172. 12/11/87. 

Jantzen, Grace Julian of Norwich: Mystic and 

theologian 

SPCK. 230pp. £8.95 (paperback). 0 281 04322 I. 12/1 1/87. 

Levtzlon, Nehcmia, and John O'Voll, editors 
Eightccnlh-Ccnlury Renewal and Reform In Islam 
Syracuse, NY: Syracuse UP. 200pp. $24.95. 0 8156 2402 6. 
26/10/87. 

Longford, Frank Saints 

Century Hutchinson. 206pp., Ulus. £12.95. 0 09 171130 4. 
27/11/87. 

Nelson, Geoffrey K. Cults, New Religions and 
Religious Creativity 

Routiedge and Kegan Paid. 245pp. £27.50. 0 7102 OS55 J. 
3/12/87. 

Redhead, Brian, and Frances Gumley The Good Book 
Duckworth. 228pp.. iUus. £10. 0 7156 2153 X. 12/11/87. 

Social studies 

Nicholson -Lord, David The Greening of the Cities 
Routiedge and Kegan Paul. 270pp„ Ulus. £6.95 
(paperback). 0 7102 0328 4. $11/87. 

Wisdom, J. O. Philosophy of the Social Sciences 2; 
Schemata (Avebury Series in the Philosophy of 
Science) 

Aldershot: Avebury. 210pp. £21.50. 0566 05158 3. 

3/12/87. 

Sport, games and hobbles 

Detaforee, Patrick Hie Country Wines of Burgundy 
and Beaujolais 

Wheathampstead: Lennart 1. 190pp., Ulus. £6.95 
(paperback). 1 83291 015 1. 5/11/87. 

Edwards, Elizabeth, and Margaret Brown Tails of the 
Famous 

Bourne End: Kensal. 216pp. £9.95 . 0 946041 42 3. 

11/11/87. 

narria, Valentina Perfect Pasta 

Barrie and Jenkins. 160pp., IUus. £ 6.95 (paperback). 

0 7126 20206. 19/11/87. 

Read, Jan The Wines of Portugal (1st pub 1982) 

Faber. 190pp., Ulus. £6.95 (paperback). 0 571 15003 9. ^ 

23/11/87. 

Theatre, cinema and television 

Anderaoo/Jack Choreography Observed 
Iowa CUy: Iowa UP. 294pp., IUus. $25. 0 87745 172 9. 
HaUwdl, Leslie Double Take and Fade Away: 

HalUwell oh comedians 

Grafton. 320pp., Ulus. £14.95. 0 246 12835 6. $11/87. 

Travel 

Alrd, Alitdalr The 1988 Good Pub Guide 
Consumers' Association / Hodder and Stoughton. 

1, 002pp.; maps. £9.95 (paperback). 0 340 41361 1. 

16111187. 

Davies, James A. Dylan Thomas's Places: A 
biography and literary guide 
Swansea: Christopher Daria. 209pp., Ulus. 02.95. 

0 7154 0654 X. 12111(87. 

Cant, Malcolm Villages of Edinburgh , vol 2 
Edinburgh: Donald. 253pp.. Uba. £12 (hardcover). £6.95 
(paperback). 0 85976 187 8 (he), 0 85976 186 X (pb). 
13/11/87. 

La Farge, John; Introduction by Kaort O'Connor An 
American Artist in the South Seas (1st pub 1914) 

Kegan Paul ItUtmadorud. 480pp., Ulus. £9.95 fpapaback). 
0 7103 02568.3/12/87. 

Meade, Martin, Joseph Fltcbett and Antbohy 
Lawrence Grand Oriental Hotels: From Cairo to 
Tokyo 1800-1939 

Dent. 263pp.. Ulus. £30.046004754 X. $11/87. 

Roy, Kenneth Travels in a Small Country: A Scottish 

A^eLrick. 191pp. £10.95. 0 946724 18 ft 20111187. 


3 Cockscomb hair on the cold wind 
Hangs limp, turns the milk’s weak mind . 

Jane, Jane, ' 

Tall as a crane, 

The morning light creaks down ngainl 

Competition No 353 
Wnncr. June Benn 
Answers: 

1 Her face was vail'd, yet to my fancied sight. 
Love, sweeiness, goodness, in her person shin a 

So dear, as in no face with more delighr. 

' But O nsf to embrace me she endin'd. 

I wak’d, she fled, and day brought back my night. 
John MlUon, Sqnnoi|?(XHl. . : 

2 As I slept for a few minutes in my chair, to which I 

nm more addicted than 1 could wish. I heard ns I 
thought my poor wife call m6 by the familiar name of 
fondness which she gave mo,. My recollections on 
waking were melancholy enough. ^ ■ 

Walter Scott. Journal, September 12, 18 46. 

3 Idy love came back to me 

Under the November tree 
Shelterless and dim. . . 

He pul Ws hand upon my shoulder. 

He did oof think me strange or older, 

N6r Frances Cornford. “All Souls.’ N!gW*V’< 
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